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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: ‘The king shall joy in thy rm 19) 
Jehovah ; and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice !—Psalm 
I: x. 


1. July 4:—Absalom’s Failure .... ...-.. 5... 2 Sam. 18 : 1-15 
. July 11.—Solomon Anointed King . . 1 Kings 1:1 to 2:12 
. July 18.~Solomon -Chooses.Wisdom ...... t Kings 3 : 4-15 


. July 25.—Solomon Dedicates the I'emple . . . . 


2 

3 . 
4 t Kings 8 : 1-53 
5- August 1.—The Queen of Sheba Visits ‘ 
6 

7 

8 


Te ae Fee ee 1 Kings ro : 1-10, 13 

. August 8.—The Kingdom lorn Asunder . . ... 1 Kings. 12 : 1-24 

. August r5.—Jerobeam Leads Israel into Sin . . 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 

. August 22,—Asa’s Good Reign’... 2: 24... 2 Chron. 15: 1:15 
9. August 29.—God’s Care of Eli _ ihe Miata: miaela dit t Kings 17: 1-10 | 

10. September 5.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal . 1 Kings 18 : 16-40 

ir. September 12.—Elijah’s Flight and Return .. .: ... « Kings 19 
12. September 19. —: Defeat through Drunkenness (T: em- 
eh ks perance Lesson)» : t Kings 20: r-2z 
13. September 26.—Review : Obedience and Kingship. Read Psa. 72 
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My Load—His Gift 


‘* Cast what he hath given thee upon Jehovah, and 
‘ he will sustain thee ’’ (Psalm 55 : 22) 


By Ernest Bourner Alien 
. 
Y load—his gift! -How strange I did not see it so! 
‘If I bad known his hand had placed the burden 
there, 
Then it had*been to me no anxious cross and care, 
But just another way for me his grace to show. 


My load—his gift ! How glad Iam he knows my frame !. 
What I can.do-and bear he weighs and watches well ; 
Some thorn in flesh, some brunt of fight, some dan- . 

ger fell— 

These be the way ‘designed through me to praise his 

Name. 


My load—his gift! I thank my God it diff’rent seems 
- Than when—a yesterday—lI faltered on the way, 
And cried full oft for swifter closing of the day, 
While now night comes too soon, when deeds give 
way to dreams. 


My load—his gift! If heavier then each day it grows, 
*Tis discipline I need to test and spur my strength, 
And travel all the road he trod, until—at length— 

My Father’s house I reach, the way to which he shows. 








Which Lens? 


Nothing ever, frightens God. 
wotries him, or perplexes him, or makes him anxious 


Nothing ever 


or uncertain as to the outcome. He deals with prob- 
lems so. great that we would not even dare to think 


of them ; but he sees the triumphant ending from the 


beginning. Why not remember this the. next time « 
we ate confronted with some situation that we think 


is too great to bear? ‘‘ Do not look at God through 
your difficulties, but look at your difficulties through 
God.'* For He is your God, and has pledged himself 
to meet all your needs. Make God the lens, the eye 
glass, through which to view your difficulties ; and he 
will enable you to see them as he sees them, You 
may not know, as he knows, how the difficulty is go- 
ing to be vanquished ; but that is not necessary. 
You can have the mind of Christ in the matter, the 
undisturbed assurance of God himself that this thing 
is omni potently provided for. Then the word * diffi- 
culty’’ will always ard only mean your fresh 


triumph, 
— 


Misers with Minutes 

A minute is the efficient man's ally in getting 
work accomplished. The unused minutes in most 
lives are sufficient for.the ‘learning of a foreign lan- 
guage. -A native Chinese. Christian preacher, who 


in addition to his evangelistic work oversees several 


schools and cares for the Y.M.C.A. work, became 
proficient in the use of English. One of the Ameri- 
can missionaries wrote that he was able to accom- 
plish this by using the spare minutes that others spent 
in idle talk. Recently a friend expressed surprise that 
a man who seemed always to be responsible for work 
sufficient for several men. nevertheless found time to 
readiso much. ‘I put the reading into niches of 
time -here.and there,'’ he explained. Are there things 
that you are-longing to do if there were time? Do 
not wait for the elusive hours, but snatch the ever-at- 
hand minutes and begin to do those things. 


Hx 
Faithless Sign-Seeking 


Signs may weaken our faith instead of strength- 
en it. . We feel that ‘seeing is. believing’’ ; we for- 
get that believing without seeing is the best kind of 
believing. God pledges us his inviolable word that, 
if we wjll'let him, he will meet our-evéry need. We 
answer, ‘* But I could believe this so much better if 
he would now give me one or two proofs of it.’’ 


< 


Sometimes God meets our weak faith by giving us 


the very proofs that we ask for. 
such proofs, knowing that to give them would be, not 
to strengthen, but to weaken our faith. 
not sight ; the moment it insists upon seeing it ceases 
to be faith. Faith trusts God not for what he does 
but for what he is. 
may be the utter absence of every seeming evidence 
that God is faithful. Dr. Haldeman has well said : 


Oftener he withholds» 


For faith is. 


The very best thing for our faith. 


‘«It is a dangerous thing for Christians to ask signs, 


from God. He who begins so to ask, sooner or later 
steps out of the path of faith into the path of open 
eyesight ; in asking for signs he is asking that he may 
see, touch and handle. He is not asking that he 
may be able to believe in God, but that God may so 
demonstrate Himself that the seeker need not exer- 
cise faith at all.’’ Is it strange, then, that God lov- 
ingly withholds from you the thing that, although 
you long for it, would only further weaken your pre- 
sent weak faith in him? Let us rejoice in that silence 
of God which we may use for the strengthening of 
our faith in him. 
XK 


Cashing Our Checks 


If mistakes were riches, most of us would be 
wealthy. But perhaps we have not realized how rich 
we can really become through our mistakes. Every 
one of them can be capitalized. It has been said 
with keenness that ‘‘A failure is a man who has 
biundered, but is not able to cash in on his experi- 
ences.’’ ‘The successful man is not the one who 
never makes mistakes, but the one who cashes his 
mistake-checks promptly and at about one hundred 
percent. Every mistake of our life points the way, if 
we will but see it, to exactly the opposite of that mis- 
take. It is when a man is so convinced of the hope- 
less futility of his own sinning life that he feels: he 
must find a way out, that Jesus Christ has an oppor- 
tunity to be heard as He says, ‘‘Iam the Way.'’ And 
so of every lesser mistake ; there was a reason for it that 
need never be repeated. When we sternly demand 
of our every failure all that it owes us, failures will 
begin to keep out of our way. 


< 


The Due Acceptance of Gifts 


T DOES not appear on the surface that men are 
reluctant to receive gifts. It rather seems that 
‘most people are full of desires, and even clutch 
too greedily after the rewards and prizes of life. Yet 
in the background of human nature there is a strange 
reluctance to réceive, which has to be‘overcome. The 
disciples of Jesus were men who had been put through 
a long discipline’in the art of receiving. -When Paul 
came to account for the Christian life, though he had 
been a strenuous man and capable of enormous effort, 
he simply said, **What have we that we have not re- 
ceived ?"' . Even -great capacity for work does not 
niilitate against this truth, for work is simply a mode 
of receiving. We are bidden to work, not because 
our effort alone and of ‘itself can create anything, but 
because it is God that worketh iti us ‘‘ to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.’’ 
But it is not our natural or prevailing bias to think 


that life depends upon its power to receive. Our view - 


is rather.that everything is to be won, to be worked 
for and paid for with effort. We do not so much re- 
ceive it as earn it. We put life to ourselves in terms 
of strain and purchase. ‘Indeed we often feel but 
poorly rewarded for all the struggle we have made. 
Whatever we got seems to us something we went 
after. And so the great words about receiving which 
are so frequent in the gospel do not seem to describe 
our experience. .. Yet it. is worth our while to notice 
the amazing emphasis that is put upon this word 


‘‘receiving.’’ One has only to look at a concordance 
to realize how it colors the whole current of thought 
and feeling in the New Testament. And this strong 
slant of the gospel toward putting everything under 
terms of gift and receiving may point out to us no 
little of where we have gone wrong and been mistaken 
about life. 

It may be true that the success of life depends 
quite as much on our capacity and ability for réceiv- 
ing as it does upon our fight to attain. The influences 
of God beat upon our lives without our asking, and 
our best wisdom is to know the time of their coming 
and to be ready for them... There is perhaps no pro- 
founder mistake than the belief that the good things 
of life never came our way, and that we must still 
look for them in some fortunate turn in the future. 
They have come every day of our lives. We do not 
need to scan the coming day with anxious eyes as if 
by a bare possibility it might bring something to us. It 
cannot fail to bring something. The disasters we fear 
will not mainly take the form of a poverty of events 
or a scarcity of opportunities. They will be far more 
likely-to take the shape of neglect. There can be 
little question that by far the greater part of all our 
trouble comes from failure to seize and appropriate the 
advantages which are ever with us. 

In the romance of Gaston de Latour there occurs 
this beautiful statement of a man's philosophy of life ; 
**Observance, loyal concurrence in some high pur- 
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pose for him, patient waiting on the hand one might 
miss in the darkness, with the gift or gifts therein of 
which he had the presentiment, and upon the due 
acceptance of which the true fortune of life would 
turn ; these were the hereditary traits ewake in Gas- 
ton, as he lay awake in the absolute, moonlit still- 
ness.'’ Our welfare depends then, not on our power 
to invent and find some good thing, but on our calm 
conviction that not an hour will pass without bringing 
its gift and opportunity. Wordsworth’ s poetry abounds 
in references to the feverish period in his own life 
when he felt that nothing would come to him unless 
he was wildly searching for it, and to his escape from 
this distemper. When he made his escape he found 
that good gifts were always coming toward him, and 
that what he needed most to plan for was ‘the due 
acceptance of them.’’ 

Some will come to-day, and the same ones will not 
come again. Some will come in the morning, and 
some at noon, and some in the evening ; and when 
they are passed we cannot reach back for them. It 
was said of acertain English statesmar that he always 
lost a half-hour at the beginning of each day and spent 
all the rest of the day hunting for it. Observance! 
How little the average man associates observance of 
times and seasons with the richness of life's gifts. He 
is far more likely to connect it with what is exacting 
and tyrannical than with richness and resource. He 
is apt to think that a larger life is connected with 
breaking bounds and jumping the track. The heart 
is for a long time very suspicious of historic ways, and 
thinks it can do better. It craves for nostrums and 
short cuts and discoveries. It fancies that if anything 
is to be gotten out of life it is all laid upon itself 
to discover it. That anything is provided beforehand, 
and that our greatest wisdom is to be ready to receive 
it, is a truth that comes slowly. 

So it is that for a long time we think life is best in- 
terpreted as a scrambling after happiness and a hunt- 
ing for opportunity. The great words, ‘‘the gift of 
God,"’ and ‘‘the author and giver of every perfect 
gift,"’ go over us and seem rather pointless. We do 
not see that much is given. It is not the description 
of life in which we naturally concur. The due 
acceptance of gifts seems too passive an attitude 





The “ Best” Christian 


In the Lesson Pilot of the May 8 issue of the Times, the 
following question has proved to be rather a aS 
for me, and the adult members of our school seem to differ 
widely on it: 

**Who is the better Christian, the one who is doing most 
for God, or the one who is me ee most from God?" 

If you will give me an answer I shall appreciate it very 
much.—A PENNSYLVANIA READER. 

What is a Christian? Is he one who has done 
something for God, or one who has let God do some- 
thing for him? There is only one answer in God's 
Word : the Christian is one who has received God's 
unspeakable gift,—Jesus Christ as his personal Sa- 
viour. So the very start of the Christian life is, so 
far as man is concerned, man’s receiving something 
from God. And from that time on the Christian life 
continues to be the result of God’s grace. It has been 
well said that ‘* Christianity is Christ."’ The holiest 
saint that ever lived is that one who, by surrender and 
faith, opened his life most completely to the unspeak- 
able riches of all that God wanted to give to him and 
accomplish through him. In other words, we can do 
nothing for God ; but we can let God do wonderful 
things for us and then do wonderful things through 
us. Therefore he who receives most from God is cer- 
tain to ‘‘do most for God’’ ; yet it is not he that does 
it, but Christ in him and through him. Receiving 
must always precede doing, in the Christian life, if 
the doing is to be really effective in God's sight. 

The question, as asked in the Lesson Pilot, was in- 
tentionally a somewhat ‘‘unfair’’ one, in order to 
challenge thought and help us to see the truth that is 
back of it. The best Christian is always doing most 
for God. But if he is one of those who are doing 
most for God, he is such only because he is receiving 
most from God. And we need to think more about 
the receiving than about the doing,—especially in 
this age when ceaseless activity is blinding our eyes 
to other things. For there are earnest Christians who 
are so busy attempting to do a thousand and one 
things for God that they have no time to receive from 
him that which alone can make their activity eter- 
nally serviceable ; Christ in his fulness. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 
Our Fether in Heaven; Eternal One; rediant in 














and one which is rather likely to leave us in the rear. 
There never was a man who by bent and tempera- 
ment was more prone to believe that he must force his 
way to whatever he got than Horace Bushnell. But 
at the end of life he said: ‘‘ If I were to live my life 
over again there is one thing I would not do. I would 
not push.'’ His eagerness and restlessness and impul- 
siveness he felt had lost him much, God is full of in- 
itiative, and we cannot keep up with all the richness 
of his leading even if we do our best. When reflec- 
tion comes, most of us are ready to say that the faii- 
ure and the poverty of our lives are due, not so much 
to our deprivations, not to the things which never 
came our way at all, as to the opportunities we 
missed, : 

Is it not true that we fail perhaps most frequently 
through not making the most of what we have while 
we have it? It will engage every faculty and call into 
exercise all our strength to make full use of what we 
have. Life's best gifts are more likely to be overrun 
than not attained, Try a single week of life with just 
its ordinary opportunity, looking for nothing more, but 
just taking each experience at its proper moment and 
making the most of it, and see if life will not become 
a different thing. ‘‘ Loyal concurrence’’ and ‘ due 
acceptance of gifts’ will fill life full to repletion, and 
make an end of those dull wilderness stretches which 
are so frequent and grow to. be so large in the life 
that is merely a life of craving and desire. 





What God Can Do Through Two Men 


The M. E. man and myself in this place have joined 


forces in an evangelistic campaign. Before our arrival on 
the field (which was about thé same time) the two churches 
had little respect or love for each other. We both struck 
churches that could handle a pack of cards more familiarly 
than God's Word, to whom prayer was a lost art, and to 


many of whose members ‘‘ booze’ was a companion. 

I truly rejoice over the results of our joint work as 
‘* workers together" for Christ. Conviction has struck 
deep into the hearts of our members as well as the hearts 
of those who never come into a church from one year to 
another. Most of our work is being done through district 
schoolhouses, so that we reach awide community. We 
are having many calls to widen our sphere of activity and 
preach in districts well outside our parish. We feel God 
is leading us both, and that a great harvest is going to be 
reaped to his glory. 

Can you recommend me a good book as a help to Chris- 
tian workers taking up defnive evangelistic work?—A 
RURAL PASTOR IN NEW YORK STATE, 


When two men agree to ask God to do his own 
needed work in the place where they are responsible, 
and let him clear the way for this in their own lives, 
God's bared arm is seen. Have we, whether minis- 
ters or laymen, asked God to work this way in our 
own neighborhood? And if perhaps we have so 
asked him, are we keeping up the asking even in the 
face of an apparent lack of answer? If: we will pray 
through, He will work through. ~ 

As often mentioned before in these columns, the lit- 
tle pamphlet, «* A Spiritual Awakening ’’ (Association 
Press, 124 East 28th Street, New York City ; single 
copy, 5 cents ; 100 copies, $2.50), made up from the 
experiences and letters of the great evangelist, Charles 
G. Finney, can be used with great effectiveness by 
circulating it among the more spiritually responsive 
persons in a church or neighborhood. 

Among many books for those taking up evangel- 
istic work (such as were reviewed on page 142 of the 
special Evangelisni Number of The Sunday School 
Times issued March 6, 1915) the ‘following may be 
noted : 

‘« Pastoral and Personal Evangelism,’’ by Charles 
L. Goodell, D.D. (Revell, $1, net), covers’ the field of 
evangelism in church and Sunday-schoot in a notable 
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way ; the book is alive with the touch of the writer's 
personal experience. - 

** The Wondrous Joy of Soul Winning,"’ by R. A. 
Torrey, D.D. (Los Angeles Bible Institute, 50 cents), 
is a little book calculated to send every earnest reader. 
with new zeal and knowledge into seeking and win- 
ning souls. ' ig 

For use as a text-book in personal work classes may 
be mentioned ‘‘ Taking Men Alive,’’. by Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull (Association Press, paper, 40 cents ; 
cloth, 60 cents). This book sets forth in a form suit-— 
able for class-work the principles and practise of soul- 
winning contained in,Dr. H. Clay Trumbull’s re- 
markable book, ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals "’ 
(Association Press, 50 cents net). ; 

A tract that has been marvelously used in leading 
Christians into the work of soul-winning is the ‘*Sup- 
pose’’ leaflet, which may be obtained free from the 
Great Commission Prayer League, 808 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. A companion leaflet, also issued 
free by the Prayer League, is ‘‘ Packing Pork to Pay 
Expenses,’’ an incident in the life of D. L. Moody. 

** Winning One at a Time,’’ by Norman H. Camp, 
and ‘* The Secret of Soul-Winning,'’ by John Balcom 
Shaw, are effective pleas to Christians to enter this 
supreme work. Both leaflets may be ordered from 
the Bible Colportage Association, 828 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, the first at 15 cents per dozen, 
and the second at 2 cents each, or $1.50 per huadred 


copies, 
a 
Can Mind Save Us? 


In a recent Notes on Open Letters you say that ‘‘ mind 
cannot save man's soul from the power of sin.’ What else 
can? Is not Mind all there is to any religion? Religion 
cannot exist outside of Mind, so far as we mortals are con- 
cerned, and without Mind there can be no religion, nor 
belief, nor worship. 

lf we cannot imagine God we cannot believe him! He 
cannot exist for us outside of our imagination. He is an 
invisible certainty, created into a resemblance of some- 
thing in our minds, and Mind only is capable of under- 
standing him.” He speaks through the mind, he acts 
through the mind, rebukes or approves, and is only con- 
ceivable through the mind, and Mind alone can save a 
man’s soul from the power of Sin. 

Mind is the link between God and Man, without which 
we would be but animais, without mind, or understand- 
ing, knowing naught of the power of Sin, nor how to be 
saved therefrom.—A NEW YORK CITY READER. 

Through our mind we learn how to be saved. But 
our mind doesn't save us. The mind is ‘‘ that which 
thinks, feels, and wills.’’ With a man’s mind he 
feels hungry and wills to eat; but if he leaves it en- 
tirely to his mind to feed his stomach he is going to 
be a badly starved man very soon. He must put food 
into his stomach, So mind can no more accomplish 
salvation from the power of sin for him than it can 
supply his body with the food that makes blood, mus- 
cle and bone. In both cases, something outside the man 
must come into the man and do the work. If he thinks 
mind can do it, he will die in his self-deception. 

It is very evident, therefore, that mind is not all 
there is to any religion. _ God, who exists wholly apart 
from-man’s mind, is the infinitely biggest part of true 
religion. God makes himself known to us through 
our minds, of course ; without mind man could have 
no knowledge of God nor conscious relationship with 
God. But mind is, as the New York reader says in 


, his closing sentence, only a link between God and 


man ; and when lost man wants to be saved, it is God 
who does the saving, not lost man’s helpless mind. 

If a drunkard, conscious enough to use his mind 
but tco drunk to stand up, lies helplessly in a gutter, 
and is asked by a strong, capable friend bending over 
him whether he would like to be lifted up and taken 
home and cared for, that drunkard’s mind can sense 
the situation, and his mind can and probably will an- 
swer yes. But his mind cannot lift him from the 
gutter and take him home and care for him. Unless 
that strong friend, who is wholly outside the man and 
the man’s mind, reaches down, puts his arms beneath 
him, lifts him up, and brings him safely home, the 
drunkard might just as well not have any mind for all 
that his mind can accomplish for him while he is in 
his helplessness. 

So of us lost sinners. We have minds ; but we are 
hopelessly in the eternal grip of the bondage of sin. 
Only 4n infinitely strong, capable and loving Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, who exists wholly apart from us and our 
minds, can reach down and lift us out of our degra- 
dation, take us home to himself and care for us. He 
speaks, indeed, to our mind ; he will act on our be- 
half only if we tell him we want him to; but then it 
is He and He alone who does the saving. Praise God 
that we have in Christ a Saviour and a salvation infi- 
nitely stronger, surer, safer than the mind of mah 
could conceive or accomplish. 
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When Al Saunders Hit the Trail 








One of the products of ‘‘the sensational evangelism of the sawdust trail ’’ 


By Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D. Prncn worker” oe 





Three widely separated Philadelphia churches were rejoicing one Sunday in the in- 
spiring evangelistic services they had had. There were a number of public decisions 
for Christ’ in each church, and altogether the services were quite unusual. Al 
Saunders, of Scranton, had been in town and spoke in the three churches—at morn. . 


ing, afternoon, and evening meetings. 


It became a common thing in Philadelphia 


to tell of a rousing meeting and many conversions, and then to add in explanation, 


“ Al Saunders was there,”’ 


Scranton must have had some foregleam of what this 


man’s conversion meant when they made the tabernacle ring with applause as he 
went up the sawdust trail. 


N THE first day of April, 1914, ‘*Al’’ Saunders 
was one of many who ‘hit the trail'’ at Billy 
Sunday's meetings in the city of Scranton, Penn- 

sylvania. He refers to the day, with a quiet smile, as 
‘©All Fools Day,’ and rejoices that he was one of 
the ‘* babes’' to whom the Father reveals the wonders 
of his grace, which are often hid from ‘* the wise and 
prudent.”’ ' 

Scranton was startled by the announcement that 
this man had accepted Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 
He had been deemed hopeless. 

Al Saunders was forty-three years old last August. 
He is a native of Wales, the son of English parents. 
Twenty-five years ago they came to Scranton, where 
as a boy of eighteen he found a kind friend who be- 
came interested in him enough to teach him to read. 
He had never attended school a day. His mother was 
a Christian, but his father was a drinking man, who 
some years ago became an earnest follower of Christ. 

Saunders began to drink at twenty-three and rap- 
idly descended the pathway of dissipation. In time 
he became a dealer in fish and oysters; but instead 
of taking his earnings home to his faithful, patient 
wife, he squandered them in drink and gambling and 
the usual forms of vice. 

Billy Sunday went to Scranton in March of 1914. 
Saunders was one of many who did not want the Sun- 
day campaign inaugurated, They feared this man 
and did not believe in him. One of the very first 
men to hit the trail was a personal friend of his, who 
worked near by in a wholesale market. When Saun- 
ders heard of this he decided to call on the friend 
and criticize him; but when he saw the expression on 
the friend's face, he changed his mind and said, ‘‘I 
wish I had the backbone to do what you have done.”’ 

Days passed. Saunders and his friends were con- 
stantly arguing’ against Sunday and laughing at the 
men who ‘‘ would fall for the stuff he was preaching.’’ 
One day his converted friend said, ‘‘ You're too big a 
coward to go and hear him.’’ Finally Saunders 
promised to go and hear for himself. I shall let him 
tell the story at this point in his own words : 


GOT in finally, and after hearing Mr. Sunday for 
two or three minutes I became convinced that he 
wasn't the grafter that I thought he was, and that 

he wasn't preaching for money, but something else, and 
before he get through that sermon I wanted to get 
out. Some men offered to hit the trail if I would 
lead them; but I had no backbone and refused. 

From that time I went to every meeting I could 


attend. He preached, ‘‘Chickens Come Home to 
Roost,’’ and ‘‘Be Sure Your Sins Will Find You 
Out."’ He preached to me individually. I forgot 
there were ten thousand other men present. I could 


see and feel and hear all the chickens that I had had 
around me for twenty years of wasted life. 

When I reached home my wife asked me what I 
thought of Mr. Sunday. I said he was too personal. 
He knew too much about other people's business. 
She asked if I intended to go again, and I said, ‘‘ Not 
as long as I live!’’ 

The next morning I was up early and said I was 
going to the meeting. My wife fixed me up some 
lunch. I stood outside for over two hours in the rain 
in order to get in. When the sermon was over that 
day I stayed to the after-meeting. Then I remained 
in my seat until the evening meeting. 

The second night I couldn't sleep. I had to get 
up. I dressed myself and went out, and everything 
was black. I thought I'd take a drink and perhaps 
get to sleep. That was out of the question, —I couldn’ t 
take a drink. I was afraid of it. I went to work 
Monday morning, but didn’t know what I was doing. 

I couldn’ t associate with the fellows that I had been 











associating with, The barroom didn’t seem to have 
any mere attraction forme. I began to worry about 
the twenty years that had gone. began to think of 
the church. 

Thus I kept on until the first day of April. At the 
meetings I had been fighting from every angle the 
thought that a man could, after-living the way I had 
lived for so long, be a man. I wanted to give up the 
old tivings. I wondered if I could forsake the old 
crowd, the cheap politicians, the prize-fighters, the 
booze-fighters, and all the old gang that used to come 
round every night..I had been looking around in the 
tabernacle to see the men who had taken Jesus Christ. 
There was one fellow there. We considered him so 
crooked that he couldn't lie straight in bed. Hewasa 


politician. When I saw him I was sure the proposition 


was crooked, otherwise he wouldn't be there. He hit 
the trail, Then there was another man that I thought 
too small for even a booze-fighter to talk to. He hit 
the trail. Afterwards he said to me, ‘‘I am the old 
man with the same name, but with a new heart. 
There is something in the life of Jesus Christ for a 
man, and if you stick round here for a time you will 
find it out for yourself.’’ He is one of the men that 
is dearest to me now. 


INALLY I made up my mind to give up and 
quit the gang. It was an awful fight. I real- 
ized that all those fellows would turn me down. 

Somehow I would have to do something else with my 
time. I made‘an effort to move, but I saw the Devil 
chain me fast to my seat and he whispered in my ear, 
‘* Don't make a fool of yourself! Don’t let him take 
you! Stick!’’ -Finally the first day of April came. 
When the invitation was given out I couldn’t stick in 
my seat any longer; I got up and started down the 
trail, I can remember now the applause of thousands 
of men and women as I started. I shook hands with 
Mr. Sunday. 

I began to see things clearer. As soon as the meet- 
ing was over I hursied out to one of the little telephone 
booths and called up my wife. She was in bed. 

‘*Mother, [hit the trail !’’ I said. 

‘« Praise the Lord! hurry home !’’ 

I got a taxicab, because I couldn't wait for the 
street-cars. When I got home my wife took me to 
the kitchen, and there on the kitchen table she had 
collected all the booze that was in the house—and 
there was a lot of it. Some of the bottles had labels 
on them showing that they were fifteen or sixteen 
years old. She had the children come down stairs, 
and she said, ‘* Dad, we’ re going to have an opening."’ 
She opened all the bottles and poured the contents 
out. I carried the empty bottles down-stairs to dump 
them into an old wine-case. And I took the old 
cigar-stumps and the pinochle decks and counters and 
burned them up. 

Then we got on our knees around the kitchen 
table, and my wife asked me to pray. 

‘«T can’t pray,’’ I said. ‘*I don’t know what to 
Say."’ 

** Dad, can you say the Lord’s Prayer ?’’ 

‘‘It's -so long since I have done it that I don’t 
know whether I can say it.’’ 

I got over the first line, and I couldn't go any 
further. My boy, six years old, a little red-headed 
chap, took it up and finished the prayer. 

We asked the Lord to show us the way. Jesus 
Christ is willing to save any man. He simply says, 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,’’ and that’s what he 
gave me, He changed nmity life, and everything that 
was wrong in it he changed into everything that was 
right, without money and without price. He made 
my,.wife happy and glad, and he made my children 
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happy. My daughter is proud to meet her daddy on 
the street now. She was ashamed to meet him be- 
fore. My boys are proud of me now, and are glad to 
see their dad come home. 

For twenty years my wife had been praying that 
this would happen, For several years my daddy in 
Virginia had been praying for me. He hadn't seen 
me for a long time, for I had made it so plain to him 
that he would be an unwelcome visitor. 

It was all so wonderful that I can hardly believe it 
was possible, I was so anxious to tell it to my friends 
that I didn't know what to do, The next morning 
the news was in the daily papers, All of them had 
it on the front page, ‘* Al Saunders has hit the trail!'’ 
A friend whom I| used to take home drunk came all 
the way from Washington to see me. Before he went 
back to Washington he was a changed man, There 
was an old politician friend of mine from New York 
State. He sneaked into town for the same purpose. 
He was there for the afternoon meeting ; his life was 
changed, and he went home happy. 1 praise the 
Lord that he did not take me out of the werld before 
he gave mea chance to get right. 

We havea Bible in our house now. We had it 
there before ; but it was up in the garret covered 
with dust. It's on the dining-room table now so that 
we can read it. My wife had a sewing sign in the 
window. to keep the wolf away. We have a prayer- 
meeting sign in that window now, and we have a 
prayer-meeting every Friday night where every one is 
welcome, , 


HE street in which we live has been changed en- 
tirely. Before the campaign there wasn't a 
house where the beer-man didn't do business, 

It's just the opposite now. 

And I praise the Lord that in my place of business 
everybody that works for me is a trail-hitter. One of 
them was a bartender, When he hit the trail he 
went back to the barroom and turned in all the keys 
and quit. He tried to get work, but nobody would 
hire him. I gave him work, and he has made good. 
We have a prayer-meeting in my place of business 
every day now, and men come in from all parts of 
town to that meeting every noon. Some of my old 
friends have come in out of curiosity and have found 
Christ there. 

Thus Al Saunders’ story runs. There is more of 
detail, but that is the essence and spirit of it. But 
that was only the beginning. Even more important 
is the story of the year that has followed those first 
days when this miracle of grace was realized as a fact 
by the man himself and by all who had known him 
before. 

‘Thousands come to Christ who do not stay with 
him. They hear him say, ‘*Come!’’ But they do 
not hear him say, ‘‘ Abide in me.’’ Saunders heard 
that also, and the secret of his strength and steadfast- 
ness is in the fact that he began to be a thorough- 
going Christian. God has used him wonderfully dur- 
ing the intervening year, and the account of that 
experience, to be given in The Sunday School Times 
next week, is a fitting sequel to the remarkable story 
of his conversion. 


STAMFORD, CONN, 


<0 . 


For the Wac’s Innocent Victims 


OLAND, one of the sorest pressed of all the lands 
in war-devastated Europe, has- been one of 
the last to be reached by the Christian Her- 

ald Fund for the relief of widows and orphans of ‘the 
war. The carefully selected committee that has firally 
been secured by the Christian Herald to administer 
the Fund in Poland is the ninth of such committees 
that are at work in the countries suffering through 
the war. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the names of those 
composing the committee, the Christian Herald de- 
spatched $20,000 to Poland to be used as quickly as 
possible for the relief of the suffering people. At 
this writing the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund has sent 
abroad $143,500, This money has been relieving 
distress among non-combatants in the following places: 
Belgium, England, France, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Galicia, Jerusalem, Persia and Poland. 

Many readers of The Sunday School Times have 
had a share in this relief work, which of course has 
touched but the edges of the appalling need. Further 
gifts of money will be welcomed and may be sent to 
The Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia, 
or to the Christian Herald, 500 Bible House, New 
York City. In either case contributions should be 
marked for the Widows and Orphans Relief Fund. 
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A View from the Andes of South America’s New Day 


And the part the Sunday-school is to have in it 








4 Bio journey from Los Andes over the 
Andes Mountains is a fascinating one. 
The train follows the course of a rush- 
ing stream fed from the melting snows of these 
wonderful mountains, Little by little we climb 
in corkscrew circles or long loops until we 
leave vegetation behind and reach the snow- 
line and the bare, gray, jagged rock-crests of 
these mountains. 

High up among the snows nestles a moun- 
tain lake fed from these glaciers. ‘This lake 
is the water supply for Santiago, which is 
many miles distant. So the spiritual thirst 
of our busy life is met by God’s pure moun- 
tain supply. 

We get out of the train as it halts before the 
plunge into the tunnel, and breathe deeply of 
the glorious air at this elevation of 12,000 feet; 
and we look with awe upon the lonely grandeur 
of these rocky mountain-tops beaten by the 
storms of the centuries. From the melting 
glaciers a thousand streams of silver are leap- 
ing to the valley below. 

Through the tunnel we pass from Chile to 
Argentina, On the mountain crest, midway 
above the tunnel, stands one of the world’s 
great monuments, the Christ of the Andes, 
a peace monument erected by the Chilean 
and Argentine governments to mark the 
boundary line between the two nations, a 
subject which had brought these nations to 
the verge of war. 

On this lonely spot the Christ stands with 
wplifted cross. A question arose as to whether 
the statue should face toward Chile or Argen- 
tina, and a compromise was reached by which 
the monument faces north, a mute appeal to 
us of the north to, make the real Christ the 
spiritual possession of these two great nations, 
At the base of the statue the following remarkable 
words are carved : 


Sooner shall these mountains crumble unto dust than 

Chileans and Argentines break the peace which, at 

the feet of Christ, the Redeemer, they have sworn to 
maintain. 


Emerging on the Argentine side of the Andes, we 
face a long valley, which we are gradually to descend 
until ‘the plains are reached. Within view, in one 
break in the valley, are several of the noblest of the 
Andes giants, 22,000 to 23,000 feet high. In the 
descent of the valley we follow the stream, which 
empties into the Atlantic. The stream on the farther 
side finds the Pacific. We had not gone far before 
our stream became a surging, roaring, muddy cataract 
which gave us unalloyed delight by its wild flow and 
swift turns, On each side-of the valley were volcanic 
cliffs of gorgeous colorings, reds and purples and 
browns, and twisted by some cataclysm of nature into 
forms of pinnacles, castle walls and turrets, occa- 
sionally resting sheer a shaft of a thousand feet in 
height. 

From this strange play of the forces of nature, 
where the imagination ran riot, we came to the dead 
level of the Argentine plains, even as we often come 
sharply from vision to duty. ‘These plains are the 
granary of South America, and in part of Europe. 
They stretch for hundreds of miles with soil as rich 
as our Middle West. Cattle graze the year through. 
Wheat, corn, linseed, sugar and grapes are the chief 
products, which, with cattle, furnished the bulk of 
the nearly $500,000, 000 of Argentine exports in 1913. 
Scotch, English, American and Argentine owners 
control these plains in great estates, Italians furnish- 
ing the chief labor. 

Our first important stop was Mendoza, a modern 
city of 40,000 people, where 10,000 perished in the 
tighties through an earthquake. The city is now 
well built, electrically lighted, has broad avenues 
beautifully parked, and attractive plazas break the 
monotony of the avenues. Some excellent Protestant 
work is done here. 

Buenos Aires, at the mouth of the La Platte River, 
with a population of 1,560,000, is the Mecca of South 
American tourists, It is a cosmopolitan city, homing 
many nationalities, There are a few broad avenues, 
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notably the Rivadavia, a subway, beautiful and costly 
public buildings, a series of magnificent plazas, but 
narrow streets for the most part. It has great banks, 
daily papers and business houses, the latter chiefly 
foreign, as the Argentine prefers to be a land owner 
rather than a business man, The Palermo Park drive 
is the most beautiful thing in Buenos Aires scenically, 
and leads to the great race course which, with the 
national lottery, expresses the national instinct for 
gambling. On Sundays the race course is jammed 
with humanity. Splendid statues, one of them our 
own Washington, adorn this Palermo drive, 

Buenos Aires has all the push of a North American 
city. Prices are very high, owing to freight, duty and 
the larger margin of profit. A collar, equivalent to a 
twelve and a-half cent Arrow collar, sells here at thirty- 
seven cents. An American packing company here 
takes care of over two thousand cattle and sheep daily. 
Several of the local heads of this establishment are 
earnest members of the American Church, of which 
Dr. McLaren is the devoted and loved pastor. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Fleming is 
pastor, is a beautiful structure. 

At Buenos Aires I met for the first time the Rev. 
George P. Howard, the newly appointed Sunday- 
school secretary for South America, representing the 
World’s Sunday School Association. Although I am 
six feet tall I had to look up to Howard, for-he is six 
feet two. He has a commanding personality, a deep 
voice, enthusiasm, grasp, good sense,—a_ man for 
men, and yet with a great winsomeness of spirit. He 
is greatly loved in Montevideo where he spend a pas- 
torate. Born in South America at Buenos Aires, of 
missionary parentage, he has the South American 
sympathetic view-point and the extreme courtesy of 
its people, and his Spanish is perfect. He has re- 
turned to America on the Kroonland for six or eight 
months’ preparation for his important work of devel- 
oping Sunday-school organization, literature and 
leadership. 

Mr. Howard had planned six meetings for us at 
Buenos Aires, The meeting on Sunday afternoon at 
Prince George’s Hall, the largest in the city, was 
especially significant. The hall was crowded with an 
audience of 1,500, principally children from Sunday- 
schools not too distant from the hall. 


On the platform were some notable people. The 
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ministers of all denominations represented in 
Buenos Aires were there, including the Epis- 
copal Church, Just behind me sat the Italian 
Penzotti, who many years ago was confined 
for a year in a dungeon in Peru for preaching 
the gospel, The authorities offered to let him 
out if he would promise not to preach the 
Word. His reply was that he would rather 
stay in the dungeon until he rotted. Finally 
the American, Italian and British ambassadors 
secured his release. He is now an agent of 
the Bible Society, and has lived to see practi- 
cal freedom for his loved work everywhere in 
South America. 

On the platform at my right was Dofia 

Fermina Leonde Aldeber, over one hundred 

‘years old. The first Sunday-school in South 

America was started in her home at La Boca, 
Buenos Aires, forty-nine years ago by the Rev. 
Dr. John F. Thomson, who was’ on the plat- 
form at her left. Beyond Dr. Thomson was 
the granddaughter of the old lady. Old, I 
say, and yet she does not wear glasses, can 
read easily, and was alive to every phase of the 
meeting. She was converted through a New 
Testament that came into her hands, 

Dr. Thomson, venerable as a prophet of 
old, introduced Mrs. Aldeber ‘fo the great 
audience, which rose and gave her an ovation 
that included Dr. Thonison as well. When I 

nf was introduced I referred to the fact that I had 
stood on the platform of my Sunday-school in 
Brooklyn when a boy of fourteen, with my 
grandmother, on the occasion of the Robert 
Raikes centenary, My grandmother, when @ 
small irl, had often seen Robert Raikes as 
he walked about the streets of her native city 
of Gloucester, England, inviting the boys to 
his Sunday-school. It seemed : strange that I 
should now be or the platform with Dr. Thomson, the 
founder of the first Sunday-school in South America, 
nearly fifty years before, and with the lady in whose 
home that Sunday-school was started. I told of the 
plan of the children of North America to'send a mil- 
lion Testaments to a million soldiers, and I gave the 
old-young lady one of the Bible book-marks of the 
World’s Association. 

Mr. Ewald, General Secretary of the Y. M..C. A, 
for South America, presided. He is also secretary of 
the local Sunday-school committee, The Y. M.C. A, 
secretaries are the most earnest workers in the Sun- 
day-school movement, and Mr. Ewald was present at 
nearly every meeting at Buenos Aires, as he was also 
later at Sao Paulo and Rio. 

Mr. Howard gave a candle .talk on Jesus the Light 
of the World, which caught the attention of young 
and ,old. The singing of the people reflected the 
Spanish love for music... The songs. included The 
Gospel Ship is Sailing ; Onward, Christian Soldiers ; 
Hold the Fort, and ‘‘the Glory Song,’’ all in Spanish, 

‘The conference with jhe, church and Sunday-school 
leaders following the reception banquet was. most 
satisfactory. All agreed that the time was ripe for. a 
strong.Sunday-school advance under the leadership of 
an efficient secretary, and the urgent need of literature 
for the help of teachers and the attraction of scholars 
was stressed. The present lesson literature in Span- 
ish is. very meagre, ‘‘The Gist of the Lesson,’’ in 
Spanish, being practically the only help for adults, 
with no help whatever for the teacher of the primary 
children using the Uniform Lessons. 

The men present at the conference were gratified to 
know of the plan of the World’s. Association to have 
Mr.. Howard act under a representative committee in 
South America, and. not to impose North American 
methods, for which they were unprepared, but to ap- 
proach the work from the South American view- point. 

One thing had been carefully looked after by the 
Sunday-school representatives at different points on 
the tour, and that was the matter of newspaper pub- 
licity. . About the only people. mentioned by the local 
press in the preliminary accounts, of the visit of the 
Kroonland were the Synday-school people.on board, 
and the. passengers,, as well as. the Natives, began to 
give due respect to the popular Sunday-school cause. 

BRooKLyn, N. Y. 
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Those who “ faced the difficulties in Bible chronology " under Dr. Kyle’s guidance in 


his ‘article 
genealogies recorded in Genesis. 


published June 12, learned that there were three views as to the patriarchal 
In this article Dr. Kyle presents further facts 


from ancient secular history that seem to require more time for mankind’s age than 


is allowed by the genealogies. 


And he tells what he believes the Scripture writers 


intended to convey by these genealogies. 


E HAVE seen that there are three views con- 
cerning the patriarchal genealogies as a basis 
for chronology of the time before Abraham : 

1. That these genealogies were intended for chronol- 
ogy, that the chronology deduced from them is correct, 
aivd {hat any dates claimed for world events which are 
inéonsistent with this chronology are to be rejected. 
2. That they were intended for chronology, but that 
the chronology derived from them is false, and that 
at this point the Bible record is untrustworthy. 3. 
That the genealogies are correct and trustworthy for 
the purpose for which they were intended, —namely, 
tu give the line of descent,—but that they were not 
intended to be a basis for chronology. 

We shall consider here some further difficulties in 
the way of accepting these genealogies as a basis for 
acorrectchronology. And this will prepare us to con- 
sider the third view and the reasons for accepting it. 

The events of Bible history and of the rise of civili- 
zations after the Flood, which we have noticed in the 
preceding ‘article, become much more significant, and 
the difficulties of the chronology are much increased, in 
the light of some recent discoveries in Sumerian civili- 
zation, through the work of Professor Langdon in the 
Nippur. Library at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Here is a large collection of philosophical, theologi- 
cal, and liturgical tablets. From these it is apparent 
that, in this Sumerian civilization of lower Babylonia, 
long before the days of Abraham, there had arisen an 
elaborate temple service, and ritual had been devel- 
oped to the utmost extent,—that is to say, to such an 
extent that from that day to this nothifig has ever 
been added to it. 


An Ancient Rival to Plato 


We may search all the methods, symbols, and 
practises of ritualistic churches, —Christian, Moham- 
medan, Roman, and Greek,—and everything to be 
found in any and all of them is found in this old 
Sumerian ritual. As might be expected, this elabor- 
ate ritual gives setting to a very florid mythology and 
a great pantheon of gods and goddesses. The myths 
are woven like seaweeds about some things which are 
probably remains of the Noachian and antediluvian 
revelation. Then the collection of philosophical tab- 
lets shows a school of philosophy at Nippur which had 
developed a philosophy almost identical with Plato's’ 
doctrine of ideas, but in advance of Plato in its con- 
ception. of the divine being. 

Now, remembering that the chronology based upon 
the patriarchal genealogies allows at the most 352 
years from the Fiood to Abraham, and that these 
tablets come from a period probably 150 years before 
Abraham, considering the kings who reigned during 
the period, there are left but about 200 years. To 
make the difficulties as easy as possible, let us sup- 
pose that the Nimrod civilization was the Sumerian 
and did not precede it, does it seem possible that after 
four successive civilizations in the line of Ham had 
arisen, in Canaan, in Cush, the Nimrod civilization 
in Babylonia, and the Semitic civilization which came 
out of it, and that after all this, and indeed after the 
establishment of the third civilization in Nimrod's 
land, education and culture had so far advanced and 
there had arisen such a mythology and ritual and 
profound philosophy as we have just seen, all in a 
period of 200 years? 

Another event that gives a suggestion as to ancient 
chronology was the building of the Great Pyramid at 
Gizeh. The Great Pyramid was oriented with the 
heliacle rising of the dog-star,—that is,.it was built 
at a time when the dog-star rose with the sun, and 
was so constructed that the rays of the star shone 
directly down the sloping entrance of the pyramid. 
This occurs every 1,461 years. It occurred about 
1322 B.C. As it is impossible that the Great Pyramid 
could have been built at this time, it becomes neces- 
sary to go back at least to the next preceding occur- 
rence, in 2783 B.C. Some Egyptologists insist that it * 
is necessary to go back to the next occurrence, in 4244 








B.C. But accepting the later date it would still ap- 
pear that the pyramid was built three to four centuries 
before the Flood, if the patriarchal genealogies are 
intended for chronology. 

But the history of the pyramid time is fairly well 
known; there are the same people, the same manners 
and customs, the same hieroglyphic system, the same 
language as in later times. Evidence of any such 
break as the Flood would cause is absolutely want- 
ing. Indeed, there is no way here to accept the 
patriarchal genealogies as chronology except abso- 
lutely to ignore the Great Pyramid and the femiaulty 
of Egyptian cjvilization. 

The testimony of geologic history is to the same 
effect. In 1842 a mark was placed on the bank of 
the Niagara River to mark the position of the cataract. 
Thus it is possible to watch the recession of the falls 

each year since, and to calculate the average reces- 
sion by the wearing away through the action of the 
water, and so also to calculate with reasonable accu- 
racy the length of time since the river began to cut 
the gorge. It is estimated by Dr. Wright, the great- 
est authority on the glacial period, as about 7,000 
years, or 5000 B.C. It began during the later cen- 
turies of the glacial period, yet a long time before the 
end. The end of that period came with the last great 
change in land levels when ‘‘the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up'’ at the Flood of Noah. 
Geology agrees with Bible. history that there has been 
but one great deluge since the coming of man into the 
world. 

In: view of all these difficulties in using the geneal- 
ogies as a basis for chronology, it may be well to ex- 
amine the third view of the purpose of these genealo- 
gies, that it was merely to give the line of descent 
and not to provide a chronology at all. We may not 
be charged with rashness in so doing, since some of 
the greatest biblical scholars have thought they were 
not intended for chronology, and yet have held most 
tenaciously to the absolute trustworthiness of the sacred 
narrative, its chronology as well as its other parts. 

Much of the cogency of the argument must be ac- 
credited to. Dr. Green, though not all of it. There is 
room for only a portion of the evidence, but it will be 
sufficient. Isaiah (51 : 2) tells the people of his time, 
‘*Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you.'’ Evidently ‘ father’’ and ‘‘bare"’ 
might, be.used of a whole nation of descendants of a 





Things to Think About Twice 
By C. A. Lee 


He loves best whose love lasts. 


Trouble that you borrow soon becomes your 
own, 


The man who makes a way for others is never 
in the way. 


Every time you lose your temper you adver- 
tise yourself. 


The nearer one gets to the top the farther 
away it seems. 


Be careful how you sidestep trouble; you 
might miss duty. 

That man gives himself away who says that 
every man has his price. 


Some people spend their time as recklessly 
as if it were just so much money. 


The faster a young man is the more difficult 
it is for him to get away from his past. 


If things don’t come your way, maybe it is 
because somebody else has a better way. 


It indeed seems fortunate for some people 
that it is never too late to be behind time. 
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far-off time. Exactly as God promised Rebekah, 
** Two nations are in thy womb"’ (Gen. 73 23), thus 
making her the potential mother. of. the descendants 
of her two sons. So, the word ‘‘beget’’ is carried 
forward in meaning, as when it is said (Deut. 4 : 25), 
**When thou shalt beget children, and children's 
children, and ye shall have been long in the 
land.’ When Nadab and Abihu offered strange fire 
Moses said unto Mishael and Elzaphan, sons of the 
uncle of Aaron (Lev. 10 : 4), ‘‘ Carry your brethren 
from before the sanctuary out of the camp"’; from 
which it is evident that cousins might be called 
‘*brothers."" (See also Gen. 46 : 13-15, 21, 22, 
24, 25.) 

Then to look at another kind of evidence, the 
genealogy of Moses as given has only four generations 
from Levi to the time of the Exodus (Exod. 6 : 16-20), 
while the time is given as 430 years, which, consider- 
ing the early age of marriage in the East, cannot be less 
than twenty generations. If one holds that the time 
was only 215 years, there must still be from ten to 
fifteen generaticns. Evidently the genealogy of 
Moses here is intended only to show the line of de- 
scent, and not to give all the generations (comp. also 
Num. 26:58, 59). Tuis is, if possible, still more 
apparent from another statement where the male de- 
scendants of the Kohathites, only one family of the 
tribe of Levi, numbered in the life-time of Moses 
** eight thousand and six hundred '’ (Num. 3 : 27, 28), 
this in only four generations, if we are to suppose that 
the genealogy is complete, and may be the basis of 
chronology. 


Tracing Our Lord’s Ancestors 

The same facts are illustrated in the genealogy of 
our Lord by Matthew. ‘* Fourteen generations from 
Abraham to David, and fourteen generations from 
David to the Exile, and fourteen generations from the 
Exile to Christ,’ an average of about thirty years 
to a generation! The average, in fact, could not 
have been above twenty years, and was probably far 
below. Thus the genealogies of Jesus, if used as 
chronologies would only give about 840 years from 
Abraham to Jesus Christ! A comparison with 2 
Chronicles 22 : 1, 11; 24:1; 26:1, shows a num- 
ber of names omitted here in Matthew. These in 
Matthew are ‘‘all the generations’’ in the sense of 
the important points along the whole line of descent, 
not ‘‘ all the generations"’ thatlived. Wedonotso use 
the word generations, but they did. The fact stares 
us in the face. ' 

It is certainly apparent that not all the genealogies 
in the Bible are intended to be complete and a basis 
of chronology. In fact, it is very difficult to show that 
any of them were sointended. Are we, then, by any- 
thing in the Bible required to regard the particular 
genealogies of the patriarchs to have been so in- 
tended? ‘* Yes,’’ one answers, ‘‘ there are the ex- 
pressions ‘lived so many years and begat,’ and 
‘lived so many years after he begat.’’’ As we use 
‘* beget’’ and ‘‘ bare’’ and ‘* father’’ and **mother’’ 
and ‘*son’’ and ‘‘brother'’ that answer would be 
conclusive, but, in view of the wide latitude in the 
use of these words seen above, is it conclusive? We 
must not give tne words our meaning, but accept the 
meaning of those who used them. All that strict 
accuracy requires is that ‘‘he lived so many years 
and begat’’ one in whose line of descent came the 
next one mentioned, and that ‘‘sons’’ were far-off 
descendants, leaders of civilizations, or, perhaps, as 
some have said,. heads of dynasties. As a matter of 
fact the biblical writer does not use these genealogies 
as a basis for chronology. He nowhere sums up the 
total of these years, as modern chronologers have 
often insisted upon doing, nor does any subsequent 
writer ever intimate in any way that these genealogies 
were understood to be a basis for chronology. 

Bible students who believe in the trustworthiness 
of the Scriptures have divided at this point. Some 
hold to the genealogies as a basis for chronology. In 
view of the evidence, some of which has been pre- 
sented above, it has seemed to many others that there 
is no requirement laid upon us in Scripture to use 
these genealogies as chronology any more than so to 
use the genealogies of Christ in the Gospels ; that 
there is, in fact, no chronology given in the Bible for 
this patriarchal period, and that we are quite at lib- 
erty, so far as any teaching of Scripture is concerned, 
to accept any established dates for the period of the 
world’s history covered by these genealogies. 

In the next two articles we will turn to the study of 
the chronology of the Bible as it exists in the Bible 
itself. Having found no ghosts in the chronological 
closet we will look around carefully now to see what 
realities are there. 
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ALESTINE since the days of Thotmes III, like 
Belgium since the days of Louis XIV, has been 
the ‘‘cockpit’’ of Western Asia. Its geograph- 

ical position was especially strategic in ancient times, 
All its neighbors coveted it, but Jehovah gave it in 
covenant to Israel, whose history is little more than a 
religious record of the conquest and forfeiture of the 
country. 

By nature the Hebrews, like the ancient Egyptians 
of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, were unwarlike, 
During the patriarchal times and for some time there- 
after they knew nothing of systematic warfare. War 
with them was little more than a series of loosely or- 
ganized predatory expeditions, But with the conquest 
of Canaan war assumed a religious significance, ‘* Re- 
ligion was patriotism.’’. Before entering upon an 
aggressive campaign they sought the divine direction. 
Israel paused to pray (Judg, 20: 23; 1 Sam. 23: 2), 
sometimes to sacrifice (1 Sam. 7: 8, 9). The king of 
Moab inaugurated one battle by the sacrifice of his 
eldest son (2 Kings 3: 27). Assyrian kings also en- 
tered upon great campaigns only after Asshur had 
inspired them. War, to Israel, became a religious 
duty. Their wars were ‘the Wars of Jehovah’' (Num. 
21:14) ‘Jehovah is aman of war: Jehovah is his 
name"’ (Exod. 15:3). One of Israel's early battle- 
cries was; ‘* The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon."’ 
The etymology of the very name Israel signified ‘‘God 
fights’’ (Gen, 32: 28). Soldiers enlisting were re- 
quired to sanctify themselves (Josh. 3 : 5 ; Isa. 13 : 3). 

Preparations were necessary. Messengers with 
trumpets were sent throughout the land from village 
to village to muster all in Israel that were able to go 
forth to war from twenty years old and upward (Num. 
1:3; Judg. 6:34, 35). Sometimes tokens of solemn 
significance accompanied the military proclamation, 
warning the people not to ignore the summons (Judg. 
19:29; 1 Sam. 402.7)... ; . 

Preparing for Battle . . 

The season usually chosen for warfare was from 
April to December ; the rainy season of winter being 
when possible avoided. The spring was considered 
the proper season to begin, ‘‘at the return of the year, 
at the time when kings go out to battle’’ (2 Sam. 11 : 
1; 1 Kings 20: 26). All fearful and faint-hearted 
ones were exempt from military service, likewise any 
who had built new houses and had not dedicated 
them, or planted vineyards and had not used the 
fruit thereof, 'or betrothed wives and had not taken 
them (Deut. 20:2-9). Before engaging in actual con- 
flict, the warriors smeared their shields with oil, that 
hostile weapons might the more readily glance off 
(Isa. 21:5; 2Sam, 1:21). Only occasionally was 
a formal declaration of war given, 2s when Amaziah 
of Judah challenged Jehoash of !srael (2 Kings 14 : 8). 
Like the early Greeks, ‘‘ the contending armies started 
out, marched till they met, had a fight, and went 
home."’ At a given signal, each side raised its battle- 
cry and rushed at its foe (Judg. 7:21). They some- 
times sang as they entered the conflict, praising ‘* in 
holy array’ (2 Chron. 20: 21). 

Israel's armies originally consisted of infantry only. 
Moses had 600,000 footmen (Num. 11:21). Forty 
thousand from the two and a half tribes on the east of 
the Jordan crossed over with Joshua to help in con- 
quering Jericho (Josh. 4:13). In the period of the 
Judges each tribe furnished its quota. The entire 
host was divided into thousands, hundreds, and tens 
(Judg. 20: 10), Saul was the first to introduce the 
idea of a standing army ; he retained 3,000 to hold in 
check the Philistines (1Sam. 13:2). David had a per- 
manent bodyguard of about 600 men (1 Sam. 23 : 13). 
Toward the close of his life, when he took a census of 
the nation, it was found that he had 1, 300, 000 valiant 
men that drew the sword (2 Sam. 24:9). His regu- 
lar army he organized into 12 divisions of 24,000 foot- 
men each (1 Chron. 27: 1-15). Solomon added to 
the nation’s military equipment 1,400 chariots and 
12,000 horsemen (1 Kings 1c: 26). Jehoshaphat 
further assisted in organizing Judah's hosts (2 Chron. 
17: 13-49). Under Amaziah and Uzziah Judah had 
about 300,000 men (2 Chron. 25 : 5, 6; 26: 13). 

The soldiers started, it is supposed, as in Greece, 
with three days’ provisions. David was provided with 
voluntary supplies after the war was initiated (2 Sam. 


While the Great War has been working its terrible 
havoc, millions in the Sunday-school army have 
been studying about Israel’s wars, which have such 
& prominent place in the history of Redemption. 
This latest conflict has startled the world by the 
new factors that have made war so different. War 
has become a question of the resources of the na- 
tions, so that it is no longer armies alone that are 
arrayed against each other, but whole peoples. 
The picture of how Israel and her enemies fought 
suggests how war has changed —while yet remain- 
ing the world’s newest interest as it has been the 

oldest concern of the nations. 


Dr. Robinson’s article is one of a number of 
“sidelights”’ that are being published in the 
Times upon the 1915 Sunday-school lessons. 
The following articles are yet to be published: 

When Jerusalem Was in Its Glory 

What the Rest of the World Was Doing 

What Have Earthly Kings Meant to God’s Peeple? 

Daniel's Place Among Earth's Greatest Lives 

If You Had Lived in Nineveh 

The Holy Spirit's Work in Old Testament Lives 

The Land that Unlocks the World's History 

Why race Low Moral Standards in Old Testament 

“ I 


How Can the Attacks of Criticism be Answered ? 








17: 27-29). In the period of the Judges ten men out 
of every hundred were told off to fetch food for the 
people (Judg. 20:10). The contending army was 
sheltered in tents and booths (2 Sam. 11: 11), the 
general-in-chief being quartered in more elaborate 
pavilions (1 Kings 20: 12, 16). Their camps were 
probably in form circular ; Saul slept in the ‘‘ place 
of the wagons,’ which was probably a circular. en- 
closure (1 Sam. 26:7). The night was divided into 
three watches (Judg. 7 :.19). ; 

The equipment of the soldiers was simple... They 
were: armed with swords, spears, javelins, bows and 
slings. The battle-bow was long and heavy, like the 
Egyptians’, requiring to be trodden upon with the foot 
in order to put in place and discharge the shaft (Jer. 
50 : 14, 29, literally ‘‘tread the bow’’). The ‘* battle- 
axe,’ sometimes carried (Jer. 51 : 20), was a club or 
mace of hard wood, studded with iron spikes such as 
those carried by the Assyrians, as Herodotus tells us, 
in the army of Xerxes. Some carried shields for de- 
fense. These were often large and known as targets, 
or small and called bucklers (1 Kings 10:16). Kings 
and other notables wore helmets of brass and coats of 
mail (1 Sam. 17: 5, 38). Goliath’s coat of mail was 
composed of scales of bronze and weighed 156 pounds; 
he also wore greaves of brass to protect his. legs (1 
Sam. 17:5, 6). Young men carrying shields and 
theretore called armor-bearers stood before kings in 
the actual conflict (Judg. 9 : 54; 1 Sam. 17: 7). 


How Scouts and Spies Were Used 

Simple strategy and simpler tactics were frequently 
resorted to. By strategy is meant the art of choosing 
the right route by which to attack or await the attack 
of the enemy. Thotmes III of Egypt was a remark- 
able strategist. Scouts, frequently secret spies, were 
sent in advance of the army to-.ascertain the enemy's 
position and strength (Num. 13:17; Josh. 2:1; 
Judg. 7:10, 11; 1 Sam. 26:4; 2 Sam. 15: 10). 
Gideon, Saul, and David each divided their forces 
into three companies (Judg. 7:16; 1 Sam. 11: 11; 
2 Sam. 18; 2). Occasionally a champion, as Goliath, 
was chosen to represent the host (1 Sam. 17). Night 
attacks were frequent. 

A favorite piece of tactics was to pretend flight, and, 
when pursued, those hiding in ambush would fall upon 
the unwary pursuers in front or rear. Splendid exam- 
ples of elaborate tactics are to be found in Joab’s ar- 
rangement of his troops before Rabbath-ammon (2 
Sam. 10 : 9, 11), of Benhadad’s massing his chariots 
in the battle of Ramoth-gilead (1 Kings 22 : 31), and 
of the Philistines in drawing Saul and his army away 
from their mountain fastnesses to the comparatively 
low mountains of Gilboa and the fertile plain of Es- 
draelon (1 Sam. 28-31). To their enemies Israel's 
God was ‘*a god of the hills’’ (1 Kings 20 : 23). 

During the period of the later kings, Israel built 
fortresses and fenced cities with strong walls and towers. 





These were oftentimes besieged, somé of them for long 
periods. For example, Samaria was besieged for three 
years, Jerusalem for a year and a half. In besieging 
a city three methods might be employed : assault, 
blockade, or prolonged siege. Ifa fortress were small 
and weak a single sharp vigorous assault might cause 
it to yield, If not, by setting fire to its gates, batter- 
ing its walls and scaling them with ladders, it might 
speedily be made to submit. Thus apparently under 
a terrific showér of arrows and sling-stones Joab took 
the city of the Jebusites (1 Chron, 11 :6). When a 
fortress or fenced city held out, however, blockade was 
resorted to, the defenders being starved into surrender. 
Joab seems in this way. to have-blockaded Rabbath- 
ammon, ‘‘cutting off the water supply’’ (2 Sam. 12 : 
26, 27). But in later times the enemy usually settled 
down to regular siege work, casting up a mound or 
bank against the city, which was gradually advanced 
till it reached the walls, and the besiegers and the be- 
sieged fought on practically thé:same level. Joab’s 
mound cast up against Abel of Beth-maacah is the first 
instance in the Old Testament (2 Sam. 20: 15). This 
device was frequently employed by the enemies of the 
Israelites in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. 

Great battering engines were placed on these mounds 
and worked under the shelter of large wooden. towers 
(Ezek. 4:2; 21 : 22; 26:9). -Thus Nebuchadnez- 
zar besieged Jerusalem (2:Kings’25 :1). - This was:the 
Assyrian method, as the scenes depicted on their moii- 
uments bear witness.. The Assyrians were masters in 
this art of warfare. ‘Titus adopted the same method 
in taking Jerusalem (A. D. 70). 


Fighting a Besieging Army 
While the siege was going on, those besieged were 
by no means idle. ‘They not only protected ‘their 
water supply and ‘reinforced theig fortifications, but 
they. harassed the enemy in every possible way, making 
sudden sallies from the gates, casting. darts and stones 
from the-walls, and shooting arrows to drive them off. 
They would hurl burning torches at their military en- 
gines, throw out grappling chains to dislodge ‘them, 
let down bags of chaff and other fenders to render their 
battering rams ineffective, and even pour.boiling ‘oil 
on the heads of those attempting to scale the walls 
with ladders. Uzziah is said to have invented engines 
with which to shoot arrows and great stones from 
towers and battlements (2 Chron. 26 : 15). Accord- 
ing to Josephus, in the siege of Jerusalem the Jews 
had 300 pieces for discharging arrows or bolts (caéa- 
pultae) and 40 pieces for casting stones (da//isfae). 
The distress within a city long besieged is indescrib- 
able (2 Kings 6 : 25, 29). 
’ Upon taking a city the walls were often razed, the 
houses burnt and the surviving inhabitants cruelly 
slaughtered, neither age nor sex being spared (Josh. 
6:21, 24; 8 : 24-29; Judg. 9 : 45 ; 2 Kings 15 ;: 
16) ; the feet of the conquerors were placed upon the 
necks of the conquered (Josh. 10 : 24) ; houses were 
pillaged and the dead were robbed, sometimes decapi- 
tated (1 Sam. 17 : §4; 31 :9; 2 Chron, 20 : 25), the 
horses’ sinews severed (Josh. 11 : 6, 9), the land 
devastated and made desolate, trees being cut down 
and wells stopped up (Judg. 6 : 4; 2 Kings 3 : 25). 
Victory was celebrated with song and dance (Exod. 
15 : 1-18; Judg. 5; 1 Sam. 18: 6,.7). Occasionally 
the conquerors would seize some heavy sacred stone, 
the furniture of the Holy Place of a conquered town, 
and drag it into the river ; or set it up in their own 
sanctuary in order to secure the future against reverses 
(2 Sam. 17:13) The pursuit was bloody. The 
bodies of prisoners taken alive were not infrequently 
mutilated (Judg. 1 :6). Joab slew every male whom 
he found in Edom (1 Kings 11 : 16). Menahem’s 
cruelty was awful (2 Kings 15 : 16). More often, 
however, the conquered were reduced to slavery. 
This is what David did to the inhabitants of Rabbah, 
when the text is correctly translated (2 Sam, 12 : 31, 
Rev. Ver., margin). 
On the whole the Hebrews, like the ancient Egyp- 
tians, were not nearly so cruel asthe Assyrians. There 
are instances in Old Testament history in which great 
mercy was shown to conquered foes ; the king of Israel 
on Elisha’s advice even fed a detachment of Syrian 
captives before dismissing them (2 Kings 6 : 23). 
CHICAGO, 
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LESSON FOR JULY 14 (1 Kings« : «te 2 : 12) 
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'. “LESSON 2. JULY... SOLOMON ANOINTED KING 
) 1 Kings 1: I to'2: 12. Commit verses 39, 40 
Golden. Text: Know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a peffect heart arid with a willing mind.—1 Chronictes 28 + 9 





The Lesson Pilot 
"By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started-in Class 


“AST summer flie general manager of a large 


plumbing supply house was heping to secure 
‘oneot Cie gest hotel contracts in Iris line that 
has ever been let. He isa Christian man. He made it 
a matter of prayet, and asked a friend's prayers. He 
knew that maay factors were involved in securing the 
contract. If God wanted his house to have that con- 
tract, he wanted God's will done; and it God-did not 
want his house to have that contract, he wanted 
God’s will done. He laid the matter before God; and 
worked hard. He is a ‘‘ practical” man. ~ y 
that great hotel is eqtiipped with the plumbing, sup- 
plies of that man’s business house; God sent the-con- 
tract iis way. Béfore we are through -with to day's 
lesson let us spk viserer, if‘we can, as to what makes 
the ‘ practical’” man. 
Our Background Material 

It has: been‘saic that we have “mastered” a‘ book 
of the Biblé-when -we are able: to “ think through” 
its covfteuts-from‘bepinuing to end without openm 
our Bibie: © This | “not mean a word«by-wo1 
memorizing; it dees mean intélligently Hey rng, Bei 
whole’story ‘or message of a book, so that we could 
tell it-to’‘anotter person in a cléar, orderly way. - 

How ntany’ ‘of the Bible have you mastered ? 
Wiry sheuid-we not-thus master each of ‘thie books 
that’werare-studying:in. this year’s lessons? So far 
they. have been . Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel 
(omitteegea few lessons from the Beok of. Psalms): 
As wevhave already seen, to read a book through as 
we-de-aemodern book, either in a single sitting-or in 
as few sittings as possible, is the best way to:get a 
grasp-of the whole material. We start this week-with 
1 Kings. Let us commence to mastér it. How many 
in-the-class. wifl’read it through before next Sunday? 
‘Those whe-do-will please come ae peat tell’what 
itypression. they. .got from the as a whole;-or 
better still, bring thie story of the book in a statement 
of not more than’ one hundred and fifty words. 

Let the teacher. now give the class the facts.about 
t and’2 Kings, with ‘the simple analysis, «given by 
Professor Griffith Thomas (IV, #0). 

The Lesson Itself 
The references, except as otherwise noted; are to lessen-articles 
in this issue. Boldface figures atthe end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will tielp in quickly locating the references. 

Anether son of David, after Absalom's tragic career 
had ended, said.to himself, “I willbe king: Let us 
look into his case and decide whether this was a prac- 
tical or an impractical decision. 

Had Adonijah’s training made practical wisdom on 
his part probable ? (1 : 6.) 

Was he shrewd or careless, wise or unwise, practical 
or impractical, when lie won to his cause Joab the mili- 
tary commander-in-chief and Abiathar the priest ? 
Dr. Mackie (1) shows that Adonijah's self-exaltation 
was typically Oriental. 

Men usually like to be fed up and entertained; was 
it a practical move on Adonijah’s part to give a great 
feast in his own honor and invite prominent men to 
this? And Adonijah seems to have been more 
‘* practical" than Absalom, in that he chose his time 
when David was old and decrepit. 

God was watching; and, as before, he took a hand 


' ia matters through his spokesman Nathan, Evidently 


Adonijah was already reigning; things must have 
gone pretty far (1:13). And notice that it was not 
now merely a question whether Solomon was to be 
king, but whether Solomon and his mother were even 
to be permitted to live (v. 21). Bring.out the story of 
the conversation between Nathan and. Bathsheba, 
then the interviews between Bathsheba and David, 


. and.Nathan and David. Perhaps Nathau recognizes 


that there are times when a mother is better than a 
prophet, as he puts forward. the mother of the son 
whom God had chosen to succeed David. Mr. Ridg- 
way (#) has a word-to say as to the mother’s part. in 
Svlomen's prospects. Dr. Mackie (2, 4)-shows the 
difference between Bathsheba’s first and second ap- 
pearance before the king. 

David acts quickly,—let us see also whether he is 
practical in what he does. 

His first word recognizes God as his Redeemer 
(v. 29). Then he pledges himself to keep the- promise 
that he had made in the sight and in the name of 
Jehovah the God of Israel. He summons Zadok, who 
was joint high-priest with Abiathar; and-with them 
Nathan and Benaiah. Benaiah's record, -past and 
future, it is important to, nete -here (see Griffitti 
Thomas, Il, 4); he was a military .leader-of excep- 
tional valor. So David sees to it that .priest,-prephet 
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(The portion of the text indicated by the International Lesson 
Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
i Kings I : 28-40°] 

28 ‘hen king David answered and-said, Call to me Bath- 
sheba. -And she came into the king's presence, and stood 
befere the king. 29 And the king sware, and said, As Jeho- 
vah livéth, who hath redeemed my soul out of all adversity, 
30 verily as I sware unto thee by Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
saying, Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and 
he shall sit upon my throne in my stead; verily so will I do 
this day. 3t ‘hen Bath-sheba ‘bowed with her face to the 
earth, and: did obeisance to the king, and said, Let my lord 
king ‘David live for ever. 

32 And: king David: said; Call to me Zadok the priest, and 
Nathan. the prophet, and Benaiah the son-of Jehoiada. And 
they came before the king, 33 And the king said unto them, 
‘Take with you the servants of your lord, and cause Solomon 
my son to ride upon mine own mule, and bring him down to 
Githon : Fad and let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anoint him there king over Israel ; and blow ye the trumpet, 
and: say, Long live king Selomon. 35 ‘Then ye shall come up 
after him, and he shall come and sit'upon my throne ; for he 
shall.be king in my stead; and I have appointed him to be 
1 prince’ over Israel and over Judah. And Benaiah ‘the 
son of Jehoiada answered the king, and said, Amen : Jehovah, 
the God of my lord the king, say so foo. 37 As ere hath 
been with my lord ‘the king, even so be he with Solomon, and 
makevhis throne greater than-the throne of my lord: king David. 

38: So Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Be- 
naiali the son of ‘Jehoiada, and-the Cherethites and:the Prle- 
thites,.-went down, and caused Solomon to ride upon king 
David's mule, and brought him to Gihon. 39. And Zadok the 
priest took the horn of oil out of the Tent, and anointed Solo- 
mon. And they blew the trumpet; and all the people said, 
Long live king-Solomon. - 40 And all the-people came-up after 
him, and the people piped with pipes, and:rejeiced: with great 
joy, so that the earth rent with the sound of them. 

1 Or, leader 


The American Revision copyright, 1got, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—How old was king David? (Griffith Thomas, 
II, 3.) 

Verse 5.—By what authority could Adonijah prepare to 
make himself king ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 3.) 

Verse 28.—Was not Bathsheba in king David’s pres- 
ence at this time? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; Mackie, 2, 4; 
Bryner, 1.) 

erse 30.—When had David sworn to Bathsheba, and 
why did he choose Solomon. as his successor? (Griffith 
Thomas, Il, 4; Ridgway, 1; Rogers, 3-) 

Verse 31.—What was meant by the wish that king 
David should live forever ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4.) 

Verse 32.—Who were Zadok, Nathan, and Benaiah, and 
why were these three called before the king? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 4; Baldwin, 4; Pilot, The Lesson Itself.) 

Verse 33.—Who were the ‘‘servants of your lord’’? 
(Griffith ‘Thomas, II, §.) What significance would Solo- 
mon’s riding on David’s mule have? (Griffith Thomas, II, 
§; Ridgway, 2; Bryner, 2.) Where was Gihon, and why 
were they to take Solomon there ? (Griffith Thomas, II, § ; 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes, ) 

Verse 34.—Was it usual to anoint a new king before the 
other king’s death? (Griffith Thomas, II, §.) 

Verse 35.—Does this suggest that David had the power 
to choose his own successor? (Griffith Thomas, II, 4; 
Ridgway, 3; Mackie, 3; Baldwin, 2.) 

Verse 37-—-Would the desire that Solomon’s throne be 
the greater be pleasing to David? (Griffith Thomas, II, § ; 
Ridgway, 4; Pilot, The Lesson Itself.) 

Verse 38.—Who were the Cherethites and Pelethites? 
(Griffith ‘Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse o.-_vone horn of oil and what Tent are referred 
to? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Baldwin, §.) 

Verse 40.—Who were referred to when it speaks of ‘¢ all 
the people ’’ ? (Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Baldwin, §.) 

Verses 41-53.—Why do Adonijah and his party give up 
so quickly when they hear of the anointing of Solomon? 
(Griffith: Thomas, II,.6; Bryner, 3; Pilot.) 








and military leader were to unite in carrying out the 
king’s orders in proclaiming Solomon king. Every 
detail is significant: the riding on David's mule 
(Griffith Thomas, II, §; Ridgway, 2); the bodyguard 
of Cherethites and Pelethites (Griffith Thomas, II, 6); 
the anointing with oil out of the Tent (Griffith Thomas, 
II, §; Baldwin, §); the blowing of the trumpet, and 
the great cry of the multitude, ‘‘Long live king 
Solomon” (v. 39). It was a tremendous and over- 
whelming popular acclaim (Griffith Thomas, II, 6). 
Something ‘‘ practical” was happening. 

When the people; blessing David, said, ‘‘ Thy God 
make the name of Solomon better than thy name, 
and make his throne greater than thy throne” (v. 47), 
David blessed God. He was not a jealous man 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 5)... Does jealousy tend to make 
men practical, or impractical? Is it* practical to 
rejoice in the fact that God can increase his work 
* with the increase of God" ? (Col. 2: 19.) 
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Impractical men are easily soared. The end of 
Adonijah’s dinner was the endof his kingdom.” Have 
some one -aloud'in class the clean-cut, straiglit- 
forward, overwhelmingly sweeping’ statement of 
what God had done, made by Jondthan to the’ im- 
practical crewd that Adonijah had ‘gathered around 
that dinner table (vs. 43-48). ‘The finishing touch 
was the word that God had‘done this thing. 

The man who is‘ not im close touch with God; con- 
sulting God to discover His will, aud then acting as 
God's ‘will directs, is a wholly impractical man. He 
may ‘be practical at every other point ; but if “he has 
left-out Ged, all the rest-of his common sense’ counts 
for wares : 

Adonijah might have been just as practical as that 
Christian business man who wanted the big plumb- 
ing contract and got'it. He’ntight have'said to-him- 
self something like this: ‘'I should like to be king, if 
it is God's will. If-it is not God's will, I'don’t want 
to be king. I'm»going to consult God about this 
matter, lay the whole'thing before him, ask his.guid- 


- ance, and.do whatever he shows me I-ought to”do.”’ 


To be king. on those terms would ‘have been worth 
while, just as getting that great hotel contract on 
ptaying terms was worth while. To be king on any 
other terms, to make a ‘‘successful” business deal on 
any other terms, is not only not worth while: it is a 
foolish, impractical thing. 


The Truth That Is Golden 


It is possible and practical to-know the God of our 
father, and to serve him with a perfect heart and a 
willing mind (Golden Text). But notice Dr. Griffith 
Thomas’ illuminating explanation (III, 8) of what it 
is to know Godin this way. It is not merely intel- 
lectual. acquaintance and belief; it is a personal, 
spiritual experience of the revolutionizing love and 
power of Ged in our own lives. When we have sur- 
rendered the mastery of our life unconditionally to 
our Lerd Jesus Christ, and are trusting him, he suc- 
cessfully accepts the ‘responsibility of. making our 
heart perfect and our mind willing. A moment-by- 
moment supernatural experience of the fulness of 
God: in our life and as our life means that wecan live 
moment by moment the —- and eternally practical 
life. - For ‘‘ godliness is: profitable for all‘things, hav- 
ing promise of the life which now is, and -of that 
which is to come" (1 Tim. 4 : 8). 


Teaching Points 


It was a time of great and unrestrained joy (v. 40). Think 
of the joy when is ‘*heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of mighty thunders, saying, Ilallelujah: for the Lord 
our God, the Almighty, reigneth '’ (Rev. 19 : 6). 

When God sets out to put a man on the throne, he puts 
him there (Rom. § : 17; Phil. 1:6; 2 Tim. 1: 12), 

Impractical men go to pieces when they are confronted 
by soundly practical men (1 Kings 1 : 49). 

If you want to dethrone the bad, enthrone the good 
(Ridgway, 3). 

If you want a perfect heart, don’t divide the gun. Also 
get out into midstream (Illustration Round-Table, 1, 2). 

David made two big bequests to Solomon, temporal and 
spiritual (Baldwin, §). 

How sons are having better opportunities than their 
fathers (Rogers, §, 6). 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

If David had not trained Adonijah well (1 : 6), was 
Adonijah responsible for his wrong actions ? 

If a son who has been blessed with a good father is not 
a better man than that father, has he failed to live up to 
his opportunities ? 

Were David’s parting instructions to Solomon, concern- 
ing Joab and Shimei, vindictive and revengeful? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 7.) 

In what way can one’s heart be perfect before God? 
(Griffith Thomas, III, 9.) 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
Solomon Chooses Wisdom (1 Kings 3: 4-15) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The suggestions 
and questions are for the members’ own preparation. | 
The greatest fairy tale or Aladdin's lamp story of 
fiction ever written was outdone one day wlhien, not 
in fiction but in actual historical fact, God “appeared 
in adream toa man and said, ‘‘Ask what t shall 
give thee.”’ Can you imagine having this offer made 
to you by God himself? Next Sutiday give a thought- 
ful Statement of the answer that ‘you believe ydu 
would give if God made you this offer. 


If it was in a dream that Solomon saw God, was the 
offer really from God ? 

What sort of *‘ understanding "’ did Solomon ask for? 

What else did God promise to give Solomon outright ? 

What conditional promise did God make to Solomon ? 
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Y ME kings reign” (Prov. 8:15). It is not 
easy to see the truth of these words as we 
review many of the kings of various countries 

in past ages, but there is no doubt of their truth in 

connection with Solomon, because of the divine au- 
thority involved in his appointment. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.—1 Kings 1 follows immediately on 
2 Samuel 20, the last chapters of the latter book being 
appendixes, not in historical order, Kings should also 
be compared with 1 Chronicles 23 : 1 to 29: 24. There 
were two anointings of Solomon. Beecher divides 
1 Chronicles 29: 22 in two parts, as does also the 
American version, and shows that 1 Chronicles 23 : 1 
to 29: 224 gives the account of the first, while 29: 
226-24 records the second appointment, the latter 
being a brief summary of the story found in detail in 
1 Kings. (8) : 

Opinions differ as to the character of the closing 
years of David. Some thiak that the peace indicates 
a stability due to success after the rebellion of Ab- 
salom. Others say the a condition of the king 
shows weakness and failure during laterdays. Much 
depends upon the date assigned to Absalom’s rebel- 
lion which, as we have seen, is attributed by Beecher 
to the last year of David. ‘The contrast between his 
vigor at that time and his physical condition in 
1 Kings 1: 1 must on this view imply a very sudden 
collapse. It is therefore perhaps better to regard 
Absalom’s rebellion as having taken place a few 
years before David's last days. 

It is important to study as the lessons proceed the 
various marks of definite contrast between the reigns 
of David and Solomon. (2) 

Time.—The Companion Bible gives 921 B.C. ; 
Beecher, 1021. 


Il. The Lesson 
The ey mes? (1: I-10). David was seventy 
(2 Sam. 5: 4) and his senility was doubtless due, in 

reat measure, to the hardships of. bis life. Adoni- 
jah's attempt is not surprising, because he was the 
eldest surviving son (2 Sam..3 :.4) and would natu- 
rally. expect to be king.’ He had a beautiful name, 
meaning ‘‘my lord is Jehovah,” but in character he 
was somewhat like Absalom. ‘“ Fine feathers make 
fine birds,” but his name was practically the only 
good thing about him. He was a spoilt child (v. 6) and 
his efforts followed those of his brother (2 Sam. 15: 1). 
It was wisdom to confer with Joab and Abiathar, 
though it is surprising that they were ready to cast 
in their lot with him (v. 7). The other leading men 
maintained loyalty to David (v. 8). (3) 

The Check (1: 11-27).—This action necessitated 
prompt measures, and Nathan the prophet soon took 
the necessary steps. David had probably seen that 
Solomon was likely to be the only fit person to suc- 
ceed him, and the reminder of his promise to Bath- 
sheba was rightly used. Joab was not straightfor- 
ward, though why he should have failed to take the 
popular side is surprising. As a rule he was sharp 
enough to see which way to go. 

Vhe Choice (1 : 28-37).—Bathsheba had apparently 
retired when Nathan arrived (v. 22). David had 
probably sworn to Bathsheba on some private occa- 
sion that Solomon should be his successor, though 
it was not merely David’s choice, but God’s will 
(1 Chron. 22:9, 10; 28: 5-7; 1 Kings 2:15). Bath- 
sheba’s words, ‘* Let my lord king David live for ever,” 
were perhaps chiefly an expression of etiquette, and 
also of satisfaction at the king’s evident revival of 
health and interest. ‘The words, however, are the 
usual phraseology of politeness (see v. 25). Zadok 
is called the priest as about to take the place of Abi- 
athar. The latter joined David during the persecu- 
tion by Saul and was joint-priest with Zadok during 
David's reign (2 Sam. 20: 25). It was his part in 
Adonijah’s rebellion that led to his deposition (2: 26, 
35). Nathan is the prophet who rebuked David 
(2 Sam, 12:1) and was associated with his reign 

1 Chron. 29: 29). Benaiah became the successor of 

oab as commander-in-chief (2: 35), and had been 
over the royal bodyguard (2 Sam, 20 : 23). These men 
were called because of the necessity of having such 
influential leaders to take the necessary steps. Gihon 
means a spring, but its location is not known, or the 
reason why Solomon was taken there. Probably it 
was a public place where a large concourse of people 
ar gathered (2 Chron. 32 : 30; 33 : 14). (4) 

The riding on David's mule would be a mark of 
favor and also a proof of royalty (2 Sam. 13 : 29; 
1 Kings 10 : 25). The phrase, ‘‘servants of your 
lord,” refers to some officials required to assist. It 
was not usual to anoint a new king before the other 
king’s death unless the son had to act for the father, 
but in view of Adonijah’s rebellion it was necessary 
to take immediate steps. The anointing meant com- 





mission and was associated with prophets and priests 
as well as kings (Exod. 30: 25; 1 Sam. 16: 13). The 
outward act was symbolical of the inner gift of the 
divine equipment (Acts 10: 38). David speaks of 
Solomon as ‘‘prince” (v. 35). The word seems to 
indicate the divine choice as distinct from the secular 
aspect expressed by the term ‘‘king.” The dis- 
tinction between ‘‘ Israel” and ‘‘ Judah” may be due 
to the fact that Judah was David's own tribe, but it 
may also indicate that already there were signs of 
that division which came to a head in the separation 
of the kingdoms under Rehoboam. The words of 
Benaiah show how heartily he was ready to respond 
to David's command, and his prayer indicates that 
there was not the slightest fear of jealousy on the 
part of the father (v. 47). (5) 

Lhe Coronation (1: ay ae Cherethites and 
the Pelethites were David’s bodyguard, trained 
soldiers (2 Sam. 8 : 18; 15: 18). It is generally 
thought that they were foreign mercenaries, Philis- 
tines. Zadok took the horn of oil out of the taber- 
nacle at Gihon (2 Sam. 6 : 17), and soon Solomon 
was anointed. Itis clear from the words ‘‘all the 
people” how popular this choice of Solomon was, as 
also the h P nee ee words about the earth being 
“rent.” A onijah at once recognized that it was no 
use showing opposition. His power, such as it was, 
had gone, in the face of the popular acceptance of 
Solomon (vs, 41-53)., Adonijah was afraid and fled 
to the altar of burnt-offering, which had four corners 
called horns (Exod. 27: 2). The altar was regarded 
as a refuge for fugitives (Exod. 21: 14). Solomon 
was ready to spare his brother if he proved his sin- 
cerity. (6) 

The Charge {2 : 1-12).—All that remained for David 
was to give his parting instructions. Comparison 
should be made between this and 1 Chronicles 23-29, the 
latter being concerned with. the temple, of which noth- 
ing is said here. In Kings, David's charge can be sum- 
marized thus: 1. Personal faithfulness to God (vs. 
2-4); 2. Command to avenge the blood shed by 
Joab; 3. Instruction to reward the sons of Barzillai; 
4. Order to put Shimei to death. None of these words 
implies anything vindictive on David’s part. Joab 
had shed blood, and blood-revenge was regarded as 
permanent (Num. 35 : 16-33; 2 Sam. 3: 27-39; 20: 
9-11). David ought to haye dealt with this matter 
himself, but confessed his weakness (2 Sam. 3 : 39). 
Although Joab was his nephew there does not seem 
to have been much difference in their ages, and 
Joab’s strength and ferocity were a constant concern 
to David. So with Shimei, David’s solemn oath (2 
Sam. 19 : 21-23) still remained uncanceled, but the 
cursing of the king was too serious an offense to be 
overlooked (Exod, 22 : 28). (7) 


Ill. Central Truths 


The Golden Text emphasizes the profound truth of 
Solomon’s need and ours also: ‘* Know thou the God 
of thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind” (1 Chron, 28 : 9). 

1. There Must be Knowledge.—Wherever the 
word ‘“* know” occurs in Scripture it includes spirit- 
ual experience, not intellectual understanding only. 
So that ‘knowing God” meant such a personal ex- 
perience of God as would keep Solomon straight and 
strong. It is as essential as ever: ‘* This is life eter- 
nal, that they should know thee the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” 
(John 17°3). This experience of God is at the root 
of all else, and can be illustrated in the life of all 
God's people. No mere knowledge of truth can 
make up for personal experience. ‘* The people that 
know their God shall be strong” (Dan. 11 : 32). (8) 

2. There Must be Obedience.—Not only was Selo- 
mon to know God, but to serve him, and this service 
was to be ‘‘ with a perfect heart and with a willing 
mind.” A “ perfect heart” does not mean sinless- 
ness, but haryeegy § It implies a heart at peace with 
God, yielded to in consecration, u ant before 
Godin genuineness, and prepared by through 
his divine grace. So also ‘‘a willing mind” means a 
spirit ready and eager for God’s service. (9) 

3. How ts this Attitude of oye ead Ao and Obedi- 
ence Possible ?—The Bible as ’s word will give 
us the secret of power to obey (2: 3). In proportion 
as we commune with God through his word and re- 
ceive his grace through prayer, we shall know him 
by experience and be cin, to serve him (Luke 1: 
74, 75)- 


IV. Suggestions for Further Study 

t. The Books of Kings.—As most of the pacers | 
lessons come from Kings it is important to get hol 
of the main contents. Slike Samuel, they were orig- 
inally one book, and the —_ Givision is probably 
due to the influence of the Greek Version. (1) 7ke 
Composition.—Kings, although connected with Sam- 
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uel, is independent, for not only are there six ap- 
pendixes at the close of 2 Samuel, but there are 
differences in the way of citing sources (1 Kings 11 : 
41), and also in the condemnation of false worship 
(1 Kings 11:6). ‘Three sources are referred to: the 
books of the acts of Solomon (1 Kings 11 : 41), the 
book of the Chronicles of the kings Israel (seven- 
teen times), and the books of the Chronicles of the 
kings of Judah (fifteen times), (2) 7he Date.—The 
contents give both the earliest and the latest dates. 
This means that the date is after the captivity and 
before the restoration, somewhere between Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s decree, 561 B. C., and the accession of 
Cyrus, 538. Tradition associates Jeremiah with the 
authorship, and there is no valid reason against this. 
Jeremiah is not mentioned in Kings, ahr a he wasa 
very important personage, and the identity between 
2 Kings 25 and Jeremiah 52 indicates the old belief. 
(3) 7A4e Purpose.—One writer says that Kings is the 
most complete and characteristic example of Hebrew 
history. It continues the history in same pro- 
phetic spiritas Samuel. It coversthe kingdom to the 
two captivities, and reaches over four centuries, end- 
ing with the release of Jehoiachin, 581 B.C. (4) The 
Analysis.—The main outline is: (a) Reign of Solo- 
mon (1 Kings 1-11); (b) the divided kingdom to 
the capture of Israel (1 Kings 12 to 2 Kings 17); (c} 
zinges of Judah to the captivity (2 Kings 18-25). 
Full details will be found in Lumby, *‘ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools” on 1 and 2 Kings (Putnam, $1.25 
net). (10) 

2. Solomon as a Type of Christ.—It is usual to 
think of Solomon as typical of our Lord, but care 
must be taken to remember that the type is official 
rather than personal. This point should be noticed 
all through the history. As a start we may think of 
the typical official elements recorded in this lesson, 
and observe that Solomon was (1) divinely chosen, 
(2) divinely anointed, (3) enthroned, (4) gracious, 

3. A splendid treatment of 2 : 2, entitled. ‘‘ The 
Duty of Being a Man,” will be found in Dr. H, Clay 
Trumbull’s ‘‘ Shoes and Rations for a Long March 
(Scribners, $1.50 net). 


V. The Lesson Outline 
1. The pong yd (Prov, 11 : 1-6). 
2. The Check (Psa, 27 : 1-6). 
3. The Choice (1 Chron, 29 : 14-19). 
4. The Coronation (1 Chron. 29 ; 20-25). 
5. The Charge (2 Sam. 23 : 1-7). 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Mothers.—Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign 
after me (v.30). A promise that meant something. 
n the royal harem there was a great itching and 
reaching for the a ee Polygamy carried its 
curse then as now. ‘‘ Thy son” and not some other 
son of the other wives shall sit on the throne, is David's 
promise. Solomon was blessed with a mother who 
was looking outforhim, Shedaredforhim. ‘To ap- 
proach a throne unbidden was dangerous in those 
days when dignity was dear and women cheap. 
Esther (Esther 4:11). When a woman loves she 
will face anything for thelovedone, ‘That isthe kind 
of mother you have if you but knowit. Your mother 
would dare anything to get you on a ‘‘throne.” She 
has a tremendous pride and ambition to see you make 
something worth while of your life. She wants you 
to be a good man, She wants you to be a successful 
man, whether it is the best melter in the mili or the 
best merchant in the market. If the love of heaven 
can spur you to be noble, if you are half a man the love 
of mother will hold you fast and bring out your best. 
In that day Nathan the prophet stood for God. Solo- 
men’s mother kept in touch with Nathan and with 
God. Sodoes yours. Play the man and you will reign 
(Matt, 20 : 21). (3) 


The Secret of Success.— Cause Solomon my son to 
ride upon mine own mule (v. 33). No doubt that old 
white mule was as well known in the streets of Jeru- 
salem as Carnegie’s old: bay mare in the streets of 
Pittsburgh, when she used to draw the brave little Iron 
Master from bank to bank renewing notes in his oo 
gle to build up his great industry. Everybody would 

now what it meant when they saw Solomon on his 
father’smule. David didn't dilly-dally. Meant busi- 
ness even in hisold age. It was God's will and David 
did it with his usual godly ginger. And saved his 
state from war and blood (1 Sam. 21: 8). Thesecret 
of most worldly success is the last clause of that refer- 
ence. The religious man strives to find out God’s 
will for himself. «Shalll?"heasksGod. Presently 
he will hear his Master say, ‘Push this.” And then 

ou ought to see him push. The little shop grows 
ike magic into the great factory. The little store 
spreads out and covers the whole block. The small 
practise spreads all over town and flows out into the 
countryaine. The mechanic hammers himself into 
the master place. The clerk climbs right up the 
office ladder and steps off on to the high place. The 
accidents of success are rare. The men who’ mount 











. LESSON FOR. JULY IT (1 Kings 1: 1 to 2 : 12) 


the King's mule and amble up to the throne will gen- 
' erally be found to be those who are nerved through 
the will of God (Phil. 4 : 13). (2) 

The Right Kind of Filling.—Ze/ Zadok the 
and Nathan the prophet anoint him there king (v. 34). 
Here is a pointer for those of us who do not have the 
genius of a David. David did not waste any onetny. 
or time in putting down the pseudo-kingdom. He 
simply set up the rightful kingdom. In due course 
' that did the business, Years ago Rock Run was 
Coatesville’s ‘‘tough rhuburb.” Prince John was 
grasping all power for a Barleycorn kingdom. Some 


viest 


people wanted to send the law up there with a 
club, Other good people opened a Sunday-school 
and put Prince Religion on the throne for a Here-to- 


help-you kingdom, Religion reigns to this day. The 
Run is full of foreigners and colored folks and I have 
not seen. a drunken row for two years. In dealing 
with this strange human stuff there is only one way 
to dethrone the bad. Enthrone the good. Man is a 
heavenly creation. To preserve him fill him with 
heavenly things. Filled with the Spirit of God sin 
can not possess him. Mentry to ‘lick’ badness out 
of a boy. Just love goodness in (Prov. 3 : 3, 4; Phil. 
1:3) (3) 


Improving Sons.— Make his throne greater than 
the throne of my lord king David (v. 37). The 
magnificent Baldwin locomotive that is dancing this 
express train up through beautiful old Chester Valley 
without any fuss at forty miles an hour is the “son” 
of the little old jerkwater chu-chu that used to bring 
us home from town at twenty miles an hour—or less, 

enerally much less. The railroaders who are so 
skilfully operatiug this road are the ‘‘sons” of the 
clumsy pioneers who fastened the rails on rocks, 
chained ‘the cars so they could bump and spit the 
sparks like traveling voleanoés. The son is expected 
to be an improvement on his father. And he is. 
Don’t all talk at once. Your grandfather could not 
reap a harvest, make a deal, raise 4 barn without the 
jug. Your grandmother no more thought of serving 
a fine dinner without the wine than without the meat. 
She would have wondered what was wrong if all her 
men guests had gone home sober. Solomon improved 
on David in great fashion and got a fine until he 
let go of God (Prov. 23 : 15, 16, 24-26; Mal, 1 : 6). (4) 


WeR —Zadok the priest... anointed Solo 
mon (v. 39). ‘* Wonder how it must feel to be king!” 
I heard a fellow say one day. Do you remember the 
day you joined church? You also ‘‘ stood before the 
congregation of the people.” ‘Ihe prophet of the Lord 
anointed you in the namie of all the royalty of heaven. 
It was the most solemn hour in your life. You be- 
came.a king. ‘That very hour you felt exactly as 
Solomon felt, The amazing thing about you is the 
fact that a little nobody actually became every inch 
a king (t John 3 : 1, 2; Gal. 3 : 26). You do not al- 
ways have an easy time of it? Neither did these 
other kings when they failed to follow the divine con- 
stitution. You would like tosee your royal treasury? 
Why, my boy, don’t you know the king makes his own 
money and puts his royal stamp upon it? Goout and 
make yours from the gold and silver of character and 
opportunity which God has put into your kingdom, 
As I write I have just received a letter from a great 
king. His business is anempire. He started in the 
Sunday-school. He wants to know if Ican comeand 
talk to his subjects and tell them the things I weekly 
tell you. In like manner the Holy Spirit has anointed 
you. Go take possession of your kingdom and reign. 


CoaTESVILLF, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration used; and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. Manuscripts are to reach the Times 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 
ing the acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp, 


Divided and Useless.—Serve him with a perfect 
heart (Golden Text). God’schosen builders must be 
characterized by singleness and simplicity. He can 
do nothing with ‘‘double” men, who do things only 

_** by half,” giving one part to Him and the other part 
to Mammon, It is like giving the stock of a gun to 
one man and the barrel to another; and the effect is 
nil, No, the entire gun! The “ perfect heart” !— 
From “My Daily Meditation,” by J. H. Jowett, 
D.D. Sent by the Rev. G. Easterbrook, Fall River, 
Mass. (4) 


The ‘* Ketch.”"—And serve him with...a willing 
mind (Golden Text), Dr..H. R. Calkins states that 
he was in southeastern Nebraska explaining the New 
Financia! Plan in a group of churches. . In one vil- 
lage church, where most of the officers were retired 
farmers, the men did not respond. He spoke of what 
other village churches had accomplished, and then 
asked a shrewd-looking farmer if the matter had been 
made clear. The man pointed with his finger at the 
charts, and said: ‘‘ They’s a ketch init.” ‘ Wify, 
my brother, I intended to make it very plain,’ said 
the speaker, ‘‘Oh, it’s plain enough,” replied the 
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farmer, ‘* but they’s a ketch in it all the same; they’s 
deceit in it; for I can see if we adopt that plan we'll 

Paying out more money than we intend to — 
—from'*'A ies and His Money.” Sent by W. /. 
Hart, D.D.,  Neereg N.Y. The prize for this 
week is awarded to this tllustration. 


Mid-Stream Power.— Serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind (Golden Text), Tx 
play at the’ ’s will is poor business for 
anyone. ‘*O ,” prayed a consecrated follower 
of Christ, ‘* keep us in the center of thy will.” There, 
and there only, is concentrated the fulness of the 
ig and blessing, the love and glory, of God for 

is children. It is like the center of the current in a 
swiftly flowing stream; you will catch a little of the 
flow and momentum if you ** hug the shore’’; but if 
you want the whole power of the current back of you 
a must get out into midstream. No one ever 

nows the wealth of life that comes in God's service 
until he has forever cut loose from the shore and let 
the full omnipotence of God drive him.—Fronk The 
Sunday School Times. Sent by by Achsa L. Me- 
Dowell, Tilisonburg, Ont., Can. (2) 


When Deciding.— Know thou the God of thy father, 
and serve him (Golden Text). I have heard of a 
man who said he was going to decide the question of 
becoming a Christian in a reasonable way, and that 
he would write down on one piece of paper all the 
reasons why he ought to be a Christian, and on an- 
other all the reasons why he ought not to be a Chris- 
tian, and then would weigh the matter in a rational 
way and decide like a reasonable man. And so he 

an. He wrote first the reasons why he ought to 
be a Christian, and his pen just flew down the paper 
and up on the other side until it was full of reasons; 
and then he began with the reasons why he ought 
not to be a Christian, He put down the figure one, 
and there his pen stepped, He could not think of 
one single reason why he ought not to be a Christian. 
And you can’t either. There are no such reasons.— 
From “* Fishing f Se Men,” by J., Wilbur Chapman. 
Sent by H. H. Hoffmeyer, Baltimore, Md. (3) 


His Father’s God.— Know thou the God of thy 
father, and serve himwith a perfect heart and with 
a willing mind (Golden Text). <A father was spend- 
ing the Sabbath in the Hotel Windsor at Montreal. 
During the afternoon he g t to thinking about his 
wayward, dissipated son and, kneeling down, prayed 
for him. On arising from his knees he discovered a 
Bible on the dresser, opened it and sought out a 
number of passages relating to wayward children, 
and then made a notation of them on the fly-leaf of 
the Bible and signed his name thereto. Three years 
afterward his son was in Montreal on business, 
stopped at the Hotel Windsor, and was assigned to 
the same room his father had occupied. He opened 
the Bible, as he said, ‘‘ for fun,” and was amazed to 
discover his father’s name. He read the passages 
and knelt and gave his heart to his father’s Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ.—From ** Zhe Family Altar.” 
Sent by £. H. Brown, Benzonia, Mich. 


Speaking of Kings.-— Long live king Solomon 
(v. 34). The pupils of a certain school were asked 
to write an essay on ‘ Kings,” and one boy who 
was original produced the following composition : 
‘The most powerful king on earth is Wor-king; the 
laziest, Shir-king; one of the worst kings, Smo-king; 
the wittiest, Jo-king; the quietest, Thin-king; the 
thirstiest, Drin-king; the slyest, Win-king; the 
noisiest, Tal-king.”—Seni by the Rev. T. J. Gaehr, 
Camden, Ohio. “ 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


DONIJAH exalted himself, saying, I will be 
king (1:5). In Oriental public service the de- 
sire for self-exaltation is universal. Inerease 

of power means increase of flattery and gifts from 
others seeking employment and promotien, Oné of 
their proverbs says, ‘‘ Seek not to be head, for the 
head has many pains,” but such wisdom is generall 

left to cry unheard in the street. ‘Te case of Adoni- 


jah is sg ( 1) 

The king said, What wouldest thou? (v. 16.) He 
knew from her attitude that she had come with a pe- 
tition, ‘The humblest peasant in the East is an un- 
taught adepi in such ceremonies. While the Euro- 
ve wishes ta hear the case stated on its merits, the 

riental’s confidence lies in the appeal to the dignity 
of his patron. He says, ‘‘Let me kiss your feet,” or 
is arrested in the act of stooping down to do so. (2) 

Thou hast not showed unto thy servants who 
Should sit on the throne (v. 27). 1t was the personal 
right of the tribal sheikh to appoint his successor, 
this being a natural expansion of the father’s right to 
appoint any one of his sons to be head of the family 
after him. This was doubtless in the minds of 
Joseph's brothers, and intensified their hatred toward 
their father’s favorite. The same power of option 
rested with the Oriental king, and in the religious 
leadership of Islam in the appointment by the caliph, 
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or successor of Mohammed, of the uncle, brother, or 
son who was to bear office after himself. (3) 

She came into the king's gemene: and stood before 
the king (v. 28). Bathsheba was not now a suppli- 
ant, but entered by command, and therefore stood as 
a servant ready to receive and carry out the king's 


er. (4) 

Zadok the priest took the horn of oil out of the 
Tent, and anointed Solomon (v.39). Religion isthe 
supreme fact in Oriental public life, and this sacred 
pempamuee nt Solomon carried an appeal to loyalty 
far above that of the fellowship of Adonijah’s feast. 
It is a great shock to Oriental sentiment to hear of 
the navy of a Christian nation being sent out to 
maintain the honor of the country without proper 
provision being made for public worship on the high 
seas and in foreign lands. (§) 

ALEXANDRIA, Eoyprt. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


RCHEOLOGISTS have had various opinions 
about the identity of Gihon, where Solomon 
was anointed. George Adam Smith is perhaps 

the authority most widely accepted at the present 
time, and he believes it was part of the Kidron' val- 
ley (Jerusalem, vol. 1, pp. 83, 84). If we take our 
stand on a height south of the Kidron, where our map 
sets the number 24, we have spread out before us 
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ground which may include the place of the royal 
consecration. 

The nearest part of the valley looks possibly an 
eighth of a mile wide, but farther ahead it narrows to 
a few rods, with the frowning steep of the city on 
the left (west) side and Olivet at the right. Part of 
Jerusalem’s medieval ‘wall guards with dignified 
severity the summit of that left-hand hill, and we get 
a glimpse of the massed buildings of the mosque El 
Aksa beyond the wall. Butall that is quite different 
from the local landmarks of young Solomon's day. 
Then the city wall included land which now lies out- 
side its line—land whose original contours have been 
much altered, and which now consist of an irregular 
downward slope (partly terraced) extending down to 
the floor of Kidron, ie is a sunny southern slope, 
and is used now for vegetable gardens and little 
groups of olive trees. The palace where David lay 
in his infirm old age was probably on that southern 
slepe. From it a all and the priest and the 
attendants ‘‘ went down” to a shrine in the valley. 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading, ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. ‘The use of the 
stereographs -will be found a most practical help in makin 
the lesson places -rea/. Forty-five places are being Visited 
in 1915; the forty-five stereographs cost $7.50, and, if all are 
ordered at one timé, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is 
= free. Twelve places are visited and described during 
the third quarter ; cost of stereographs $2. The four for July 
67 cents. (Less than four in one order, 20 cents each). 
Stereoscopes, go cents each. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, so cents each; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty- 
five or more at once, pores are: plain slides, 40 cents; sepia- 
tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1, Postage or express will be 
prepaid on all orders for stereographs or stereoscopes. 
Address ‘The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* 





‘* Big Business, and in fact Most Business, ts in the hands of 
Religious Men."" Do you believe this? Mr. William H. 
Ridgway believes it, and gives his reasons in his little book- 
let entitled * Why They Got There."" Get a copy and read it. 
Many employers are buying it in quantities to give ta the young 
men in their employ who are just making a startin life. The 
price ts 4 cents each, go cents a dozen, or $37 a hundred, post- 
paid. copies may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Co, 
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From the Platform , 


APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
we pray that in our work we may have the as- 
surance of thine own seal of approval, thine 
own choosingof the task for us. ay it not be 
our work until it is first seen to be thy plan for 
us. Lord, may we serve thee with loyalty; and 
may those who have gone before us be in no 
way dishonored by any. act of ours. :. Reign in 
us, Lord Jesis, and so may we walk with the 
King. In thy dear name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—In all the crowd of 
fifteen, thousand men and women of many 
nationalities no one seemed more composed 
than. he, After the cheers as he rose to 
speak came a. great stillness over the dudi- 
ence. And in~that stillness the clear, un- 
hurried voice of the President of the United 
States could -be heard throughout. the vast 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia, as he spoke 
to the nearly four thousand new citizens of 
the United States before him, and to the 
great crowd of- other citizens around them. 
The Lusitania had been sunk by the Ger- 
man submarine, The American people were 
‘expectantly awaiting word as to the Presi-. 
deiit’s views. He could not properly give 
them then, © But among other things he said 
to the new citizens, ‘* You have just iaken 
an-oath -of allegiance to the United States. 
@f#aliegiance to whom? Of allegiance to 
no ones ualess’it be God. You have taken 
“an @ath of-allegiance. to a great ideal, to a 
<grdatbody of-peinciples, to a great-hepe of 
stheehuman race.’’ . Not to man, but te God, 
-How-the men.who had recently become cit- 
izensistened-to that clear word! And that 
-wassthe spirit ofahe whole address, 

‘When-the crowd was filing out of the 
building . after the. meeting, a keen-eyed, 
white-bearded man turned to a friend, and 
said earnestly, ‘‘Idon’tcare what a man’s 
politics are, so long as he is a Christian.”’ 
Ang there again was the same strong note, 
—allegiance to God first. , 

Good friends of-this school, is our patriot- 
ism Godward first? Are we accepting our 
place and work from his hand? Let us re- 
peat together-the Golden Text. . [As all re- 
peat, the téxt, write on the blackboard.] 


What if all of us should really follow such 
counsel as that! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name." 
** God save our gracious king."’ 
‘* God, the Lord, a King remaineth."’ 
‘* Jesus shall reign where'er the sun.”’ 
** My country, ‘tis of thee.’’ 
‘*O worship the King, all glorious above."’ 
** Praise, my soul, the King of heaven."’ 
** Rejoice, the Lord is King." 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 2 : 1-12 (4 : 1-4). 
Psalm 103 : 15-22 (210: 4-6). 
Psalm 132 : 10-18-(285 : 4, 5). 
Psalm 72 : 1-19 (446 : 1-3). 
Psalm 89 : 26-37 (180 : 3. 4. 7, 8). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING, —Children should 
honor and obey their parents,—the | 
same truth as last week, illustrated by | 

Solomon’s faithfulness in contrast to Absa- 
lom’s faithlessness. 
Note.—A careful reading of intervening 


Philp E. Howard . «| David's sovrowful “flight. from. Jerusalem 
po ordan river,*and how Absalonr} 


. long another king must be chosen. 


toid her to go to King David and ask him to 
remember the promise that he. had made to |, 


THE ‘SUNDAY>SGHOGL -THMES 


a and inviting them to another city to choose 
im as king: ‘The children may tell about 


across the 
followed him with soldiers; also about the 
battle in:thé-woods, the strange déath and. 


for his beloved 86n. 


intervening Events.—When David's sol- 
diers returned from the battle and. learned 
how their king was mourning and grieving 
in the room over the city, gate, they were, 
troubled. One of the captains went .to King | 
David and said, You do wrong, for if Prince 
Absalom had lived and we: had. all died it 
would have pleased you: You had better go 
out to the gate to talk to your people, and 
let them see you. King, David did so, and 
the people were glad to see him. 

Before long messengers came to ask him 
fo.return to Jerusalem to be. their king as 
before. At the fordan -river a crowd met 
him to welcome him and march back with 
him, After David was settled in Jerusalem 
again he felt so thankful that he wrote anew 
song of thanksgiving (2 Sam, 22). 

As years went by David was really grow- 
ing old and feeble, ‘He -knew that before 
His sons, 
the princes, had been growing up too. A 
younger brother of Absalom decided that he 
wanted to be king. His name was Adonijah. 
Like Absalom, he prepared horses and char- 
iets and fifty men to run before him. He 
said, I will-be king... He planned a feast, 
and invited friends whom ‘he thought would 
want him to be king. . : 
~ Nathan, the good prophet who had carried 
many messages to King David, heard what 
Adonijah was doing. Nathan knew that 
David had a fine son, Prince Solomon, who 
was a good son and his father’s favorite, and 
that David wanted Solomon to be king after 
his death. Nathan went to Solonion’s mother, 
Queen Bathsheba, whom David loved, and 


her, that Solomon should be the next king. 
Then she should tell what Adonijah was 
planning. Nathan said that while she was 
talking he would come to tell King David 
about Adonijah’s feast. 


Lesson Story.—The plan worked well. 
King David. was pleased to see Bathsheba,. 
and saitl, What wouldst.thou? She bowed 
low, and told him of his promise that Solo- 
mon: should be king, and that Adonijah 
was planning to be king. While she was 
talking, Nathan the good prophet came in 
and told that the people were feasting and 
shouting, Long live King Adonijah, and that 
neither he nor Prince Solomon had been in- 
vited, (f) 

King David was troubled to hear this. He 
called Queen bathsheba and promised her 
that Solomon should be made king that very 
day.. ‘hey had to plan quickly, before the 
people at Adonijah’s feast could find it out. 

David told Nathan and two trusted friends 
to tell his servants to get the king’s mule 
ready quickly, that Solomon might ride 
through the city to a certain place where the 
ov and prophet should anoint Solomon as 

ing over Israel. Then they should blow 
trumpets, and shout, Long live. King Solo- 
mon! Then they should bring Solomon to 
sit on David’s own throne, so that all the 

eople might know that Solomon was king. 
They worked quickly and did all this. The 
priest took a horn of oil from God’s holy tent 
and anointed Solomon, just as years before 
Samuel had anointed David the shepherd 
boy. People heard the trumpet, and gath- 
ered to shout, Long live King Solomon ! 
They rejoiced greatly. (2) 

Adonijah and his friends were having a 
fine time at their feast. It was almost over 
when they heard the trumpet and shouting, 
and wondered what it meant. Just then a 
messenger came and said King David has 
just made Solomon king,—he has been rid- 
ing through the city on the king’s mule, etc., 
and he is now sitting on David’s throne. 

My! how frightened all those people were ! 


burial of Absalom, and King David's grief | 


Hand-Work.—Draw a crown. ~ Above 
write David, and below it Selomon. 
Close with a stanza of the national hymn. 
CHicAGo. 
Pag -g 
‘My Class of Girls 
By -Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


CHRISTIAN business man had two 
sons,. Like any. Chiistian: father he 
wanted his-boys to have the best ia 

the way of education and preparation in 
order that they might make the biggest pos-" 
sible contribution to life.’ Tue father was 
active in God’s service and influential in 
business. He hoped that when hé must lay 
down. these responsibilities his sons would 
take them up. ‘ 

One son when at school and college 
wasted his time, squandered his fatlier’s 
money, became sporty and dissipated, end- 
ing-a worthless wreck. The Gther son 
grasped every opportunity to help himself, 
and ere long was an associate of his father in 
all of his interests. What a comfort it must 
be to parents when they are about ‘to lay 
down the tasks of this life to have children 
ready to take up and carry on their work, 

David was growing old. Although only 
seventy the exposures of his: youth, wars,’ 
and heavy cares had made of him an old 
man, . David had found the kingdom small, 
unorganized, and with little reverence for 
God. He was leaving it strong, well organ- 
ized, and enthusiastic for God. ’ David had 
encouragéd the religious’ teaching of the 
people by priests and Levites; had. written 
1ymns and psalms, had organized choirs of 
singers and bands of musicians for inspira- 
tion atid worship. David’s heart was set 
upon building a temple to help the Jewish 
people to be true to Jehovah, and that it 
be a witness to the neighboring nations.’ But 
this he was not to accomplish. (I 

As David lay ill, he undoubtedly pondered 
much upon the son which would most honor 
God and carry out his cherished ambition. 
David, divinely guided, had selected Solo- 
mon, a young man about nineteen or twenty 
years of age, as his successor, but Adonijab, 
David's eldest son, the heir to the throne if 
the succession were determined by age, 
**exalted himself saying, I will be king ’’ 
(1:5). Adonijah; much like Absalom, was 
attractive, but selfish and wilful. Like Ab- 
salom, David had indulged Adonijah. ‘‘He 
had not displeased him at any time in saying, 
Why hast thou done so?’’ (v, 6.) Itis little 
wonder that the child brought up always to 
have just what he pleases, when grown to 
manhood wants the big thing, and insists 
upon having it at all cost. (2) 

No girl enjoys correction, but we should 
always remember our parents do not enjoy 
correcting us, A four-year-old boy had been 
cautioned against playing with matches. One 
day in his mother’s absence he disobeyed. 
The fire was discovered just in time to rescue 
the boy. The father said the discipline he 
felt forced to administer was the hardest task 
of his life. Would he have been kind to the 
lad or to himself had he passed it by unrec- 
ognized ? 

Both David and his sons paid dearly for 
the leniency David had shown. Adonijah 
took advantage of David’s illness to put his 

lans into effect, but his plans did not carry. 

avid in his psalm for Solomon mentions 
that men, seeking the things. of the world, in 
vain rise early and sit up late, while God 
giveth to his beloved in sleep, giving them 
their point with ease (Psa. 127: 1, 2). No 
conspiracy of man can overthrow God’s 
plans. As some one has said, ‘* Man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.’’ (3) 

Who learned of Adonijah’s scheme? 
What measures were immediately taken? 
One can understand Nathan’s'concern, be- 
cause he knew God’s mind in this matter ; he 
had the interest of David and Israel at heart ; 
it was through Nathan that God had an- 
nounced to David his favor toward Solomon 


it 





They left the feast in a hurry and went home, 















chapters is necessary, for to-day’s story could | 

not well be continued unless the children | 

. understood that David went back to Jerusa- 

lem as king. 

Review.—Do you remember the name of | 

David's sou who caused his father so much 

sorrow? Absalom was fine to. look .at, but | 

~ his heart was not right toward his father the | 
king, nor toward God the heavenly Father, 
Althoush Absalom was David’s favorite son, 


























his father by making friends among the peo- 








Adonijah was so frightened that he hurried 


to the holy tent and took hold of the altar, | 


hoping that King Solomon would spare his 
life. Solomon sent for him. He came and 
bowed low, and Solomon told him to go 
home. When David knew that all had turned 
out well, he sent for Solomon and talked to 
him like a kind father, saying, Know thou 
the God. of. thy father, and serve him with 
a perfect heart and with a willing mind. 


he ptanned to take the kingdom away from | Solomon was a good son, and honored his 


father. (3) 


(2 Sam. 12: 24, 25). David, when informed 
of the conspiracy, ill and feeble though he 
was gave instructions for the immediate 
crowning of Solomon, which took place while 
Adonijah and his conspirators were still 
feasting. Picture vividly the royal proces- 
sion to and from Gihon: Solomon riding 
upon David’s mule, accompanied by the 
high priest, the prophet, the general of the 
army, and the king’s own bodyguard. (4) 
The oil with which Solomon was anointed 
was the symbol of the Holy Spirit, It was 
taken out of the tabernacle, God’s dwelling 
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place. Not only was Solomon chosen by 
God and .byDavid, but he was also the 
choice of all the people. In what two ways 
did they shout their approval? (vs. 39, 40.) 
It was a big heritage David left Solomon, the 
great kin of Israel, but greater than the 
material kingdom was his spiritual bequest, 
* Kiiow thou'the God of thy father’ (rt Chron. 
28 : 9-20). (§) ; 
Not every father can bequeath materia 
possessions to his child, but that child can 
** Know God,’’ if he wills to know him. -No 
matter how enormous the earth]y inheritance, 
if one does not ‘*Know God’’ he is the 
poorest of the poor, He who admits God, 
through Christ Jesus, into, his. life, has pos- 
Sessions which this world canngt give, for he 
becomes (Jolin 1 : 12) a child of God and a 
joint-heir with Jesus Christ (Rom. 8:17). (6) 
Next Week's Lesson 
What were the ‘* great high places ’’ ? 
Does God ask the same question of all 
young people that he asked of Solomon? 
What is wisdom ? ‘ 
Who may have wisdom? (Jas. 1 : 51). 
What are some of the supreme desires of 
young people to-day? pe 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye ‘View ” 
' By the Rev. William ©. Rogers 


‘R. MASON began this-lesson by ask- 
ing about the new house that is being 
built across from our church, He 

brought out the thought that one set of men 
lafd ‘the foundation and another set built the 
house on it. (2) : 

lie said it'was that way with David. He 
laid ‘the foundation ‘for a strong national life ; 
united ‘the peoplé, conquered their enemies, 
built a capital city, and revived true worship. 
Now David was old and the people were all 
anxious to know who would be strong enough 
to build on this foundation. (2) 

In answer to the’ home ‘study questions 
Bumps explained that thé rule about the king’s 
oldest-son always succeeding to the throne 
had ‘not been very fully ‘established at this 
time.” In many nations whoever proved him- 
self strongest became “king.” But in Israel 
God made the choice. nis 

Fatty told how God must have revealed to 
David that Solomon was the Divine choice 
(x Chron, 28 : 6), and David had promised 
Solomon’s mother that her son should be the 
next king. (3) 

The question about Solomon was mine, 
and I gave what I had found in the Bible dic- 
tionary. He was the youngest of David's 
sons, probably not over twenty years old 
when crowned. His mother was Bathsheba, 
the woman that David had stolen from her 
first husband, that time. when he sinned. 
The name Solomon means Peaceful One. I 
suppose they chose that name because David 
hoped this son wouldn’t have so much trouble 
as his father had met. 

Fred told how Adonijah, David's oldest 
living son, tried to make himself king, some- 
thing like Absalom had done; and to settle 
the thing David had Solomon anointed and 
crowned right away. 

Teacher showed a map of Jerusalem and 
pointed. out about where Adonijah probably 
gave his feast, and where Solomon was 
anointed, down the slope outside the present 
wall. Then we looked at the place as it is 
to-day through our stereoscope.1 Of course 
it’s all different from what it was then, but 
we could imagine how it must have been, 
and how Adonijah thought he could go up 
and capture the whole city. 

Next we read the lesson as a dialogue, — 
we always do if we can, it makes it so much 
plainer, We read it out of our class Bibles 
and began back at 1 Kings 1:11, where 
Nathan warns Bathsheba that her son is about 
to get left. It went fine, clear over to where 
Benaiah tells David he hopes Solomon will be 
greater than his father (1 Kings 1 : 37). (5) 

Teacher explained about the king’s mule, 
the horn of oil, etc., and then we went on. 

Bulldog Jones had the question: ** How 
did Solomon treat his enemies?’’ He an- 
swered that most men in those days would 
have killed them all off to start with, so as to 
save trouble. But Solomon gave every fellow 
that had been against him a chance to show 
the right spirit, and he didn’t punish anybody 
who did the square thing. 

Carl compared David’s boyhood in the 





1 See “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 38: in 
this issue. 






































LESSON FOR JULY 11 (2 Kings 1 : 1 to 2: 12) 


Pye oe 
t eve now, with every- 
tose te him; and Bert told 
how much better chances we have now to get 
an education and a start than our fathers 
had. His fathet had told him about the little 
country school he used to go to, and Bert 
give him High for his. (6) 
he showed an old-fashioned geogra- 
phy such as they used to use years ago and 
ke of Jots of advantages that we have now, 
libraries, laboratories, gymnasiums, etc. (7) 


Then he talked about the use we make of 


our advantages. He told how interested 
\people were when Robert Lincoln was a wit- 
ness before the Commissioners of Labor a few 
weeks ago, to see if*the son was as great as 
his father; Abraham Lincoln, He thinks 
everybody expects us to build grander lives 
than our fathers, for they laid the foundation 
for us, and we have a thousand’ more advan- 
es than they had. (8) 
ut, he said, we couldn’t do it without 
God, Sclomon had a splendid chance but 
without God he would fail,. That’s. why 
Benaiah - : **As Jehovah hath been 
‘with my the king, even so be he with 
Solomon”’ (v. 37); and Davidsaid: ** Solo- 
mon, my son, know thou the God of thy 
father, and serve him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind ’’ (1 Chron. 28 : 9). 
That was Solomon’s only hope of success 
and our only hope, too. For opportunities 
don’t make, the man. Only God-directed 
manhood can take advantage of opportunities, 
No matter how-good a: foundation we have, 
_ the-only sure way to successis to let the Lord 
. build our lives. (9) 


Questions for Next Lesson — 


Where was Gibeon ? j 
Why did Solomon sacrifice at Gibeon? 
What might Solomon have asked for? | 
What did Solomon ‘mean by an understand- 
_ ing heart? ‘ ; 
Why. was God pleased with Solomon’s 
choice? ‘ ’ 
What illustration of Solomon’s wisdom is 
iven? ; 
.,. Where does the Bible say we. can get wis- 
SO Sis get pecieee 
) +» An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 
“Phe Lesson Trtth> ang 
"+ “We must dé bettet' than‘ those: before us. 
Our success must come'from' God. + ': 
’ Beginning, or 
“Building a house. : 
David had laid a national foundation for 
“oi! his suecessor, 
Solomon. t 
How was a king chosen in David's time? 
Whom had God chosen as David's succes- 
sor? 
Who was Solomon? 
What event hastened Solomon's corona- 
tion ? 
Hlustration—map and picture: 
Dialogue. ’ 
How did Solomon treat his enemies? 
What advantages prepared Solomon to be 
king ? 
Opportunities. 
What oppartunities do boys now enjoy 
bove what their fathers had ? 
Illustration—old school book, story of early 
school. 
What responsibility does this carry ? 
What alone can tu:n opportunities into 
; success? ~ 


TERRE HAvTE, IND. 
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For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





_ JT WAS my great privilege on one occa- 
'- | sion to sit at the feet of one of Scotland’s 
' greatest saints, I refer to Dr. Alexander 
"Whyte, of St. George’s United Free Church, 
Edinburgh. On this occasion he happened 
to make reference to family worsbip. 

‘In looking over my life,’’ he said, “1 
see I have made many mistakes at family 
prayers.’ I find I have been too long some- 
times, and the children have grown restless 

“and tired. And again I have been unsuit- 

‘able, for I have chosen passages for reading 
applicable to one section of the household, 
but inappropriate to the other, I have not 
given sufficient thought to the presence at 
‘worship of the aged mother and so inter- 
preted the Scriptures as to bring relief to that 
furrowed brow. At other times I have been 
far too ‘hurried in these gracious exercises. 
These and many other mistakes I now see I 
have made at the altar of the home.”’ 





Now that was the honest confession of a 
truly great man. Too monofonous, too un- 
suitable, and too hurried, 

Thomas Halyburton, of St. Andrews, a 
great spiritual genius, blamed himself bit- 
terly on his deathbed, not because he had 
wholly neglected family worship, but because 
he had not always acted wisely in it. ‘I 
was too wearisome to them in that exercise,’’ 
he said when he looked back on his family 
worship in the light of his last days on earth, 

Let us learn by the confessed failures of 
others, lest our children slip from under the 
influence of the Family Altar through any 
2erfunctory way of conducting daily devo- 
sions, Every father must surely feel the 
great responsibility of shaping the thoughts 
pd the family during the first hour of a new 

ay. 


july § to 11 
Mon.—1 Kings 1 : 28-40. 
Solomon 


King. 

Solomon was king of Israel by divine ap- 
pointment, and his anointing is a fitting type 
of the designation of Christ, the Anointed 
One on whom the Spirit was poured without 
measure, All true believers receive a like 
anointing. With this day’s reading it would 
be most helpful to read Psalm 72, which is 
called ‘*a Psalm for Solomon,’’ but which 
pictures something of the glory and power of 
Christ on his return, 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that Goa’s 
people may know the anointing that brings 
power for service. Pray for kings and 
rulers and for all that are in authority, 
We are exhorted so to do (1 Tim. 2; 2). 


Tues.—1 Kings 1: 41-53. The Rival Spared. 

Adonijah had been guilty of a grievous 
wrong and might justly have been put to 
death by Solomon. He threw himself on 
the mercy of the newly crowned prince, 
taking ‘*hold on the horns of the altar,’’ 
which was always deemed a place of refuge. 
Solomon extended to him the grace that he 
sought, thus establishing his throne in mercy. 
As we bow in prayer this morning, we come 
‘*unto the throne of. grace, that we may re- 
ceive mercy.’’ 


PraYER’ SuGGEsTIONS: Pray that ail 


'' treackhery,ianarchy, and organized disloyalty 
| in the land may be put down; that those'in 
‘| our jails and peniftentiaries may by their sad 


experiences be brought savingly to a knowl- 
edge of Christ. 
Wed.—1 2: 1-12, : 

David's Charge to Solomon. 

What a magnificent rule to live by, ‘* Keep 
the charge of Jehovah thy God.’? How 
solemn are the words of a dying father, but 
how much more so the words of the living 
God. The divine promises only fail in their 
perpetuity when we fail of the conditions, 
God will be sure to continue his word to 
those who keep his charge. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for an in- 
crease of *love to Christ and for a whole- 
hearted trust in his Word. Think to-day 
of the myriads who know not the Lord and 
whose affections are prostituted to unworthy 
ends, and pray for their salvation, 
Thurs.—Matt. § : 13-20. 

Righteousness of God’s Kingdom. 

The subjects of our Lord’s kingdom are 
essentially righteous. ‘*The kingdom of 
God is not eating and drinking, but right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit’? (Rom, 14:17). Righteous persons 
will do righteously. As the ‘‘salt’’ they 
preserve from going to corruption that with 


| which they come into contact, and as the 


‘light’? they make radiant the darkness 
around them. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that all in- 
trigue, duplicity, and graft practised in 
high places may be arrested, and that right- 
eousness may flourish in the land. Prav 
that the beams of the ** Sun of Righteous- 
ness’? may penetrate into every part of this 
dark world, 


Fri.—Psalm 2. The Invincible King. 

Christ is the one of whom the psalmist is 
speaking. ‘‘ Christ’? signifies ‘‘Anointed,’’ 
and he is the King whom God hath set upon 
his holy hill of Zion. Let us rejoice in the 
exaltation of the Son of David, who is the 
Son of God. In our hearts may he reign 
supreme. ‘‘ Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ !’” 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Jn our prayers to- 
day shaliave not pray that our lang absent 
Lord may speedily come again, and that he 
would hasten the day when he shall take to 
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himself his rightful power and reign tri+ 
umphantly over all? 
Sat.—1 Tim, 6: 11-16, 

' ‘The Blessed and Only Potentate. 

Great Sovereign of the inner realm o. my 
—~ none but thou shall hold sway over 
my life, Thy regal rights shall be recog- 
nized, and y thy grace, thy claims met. 
*«Unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only God, be honor and glory for ever 
and ever’? (g Tim, 1:17). 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for Goa’s 
ancient people the Jews, Pray that mercy 
may be shown to Israel's enemies and perse- 
cutors, and that Israel herself may be made 
a praise in the earth, 
Sun.—2 Peter 1: 1-11, 

The Kingdom. 

The kingdoms of this world have in them 
the elements of decay and corruption. The 
Kingdom of our Lord is everlasting, and the 

rinciples that govern it are eternal. And 
ike the King himself all his Subjects have a 
life that abides for ever. In the light of the 
glory of this Kingdom how insignificant do 
the transient things of the world appear. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for all gos- 
pel preaching to-day. Seek a blessing on all 
ministers of the gospel, preachers of the 
Word, evangelists, Bible teachers, and home 
missionaries, Pray that unsaved ones may 
be translated out of the kingdom of dark- 
ness “into the kingdom of the Son of his 
love.”’ . 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
. By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, July 11, 1915 


Making Life Worth While (Luke 12: 
13-23). Consecration meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—A poor rich man (2 Cor. 6 : 10). 
‘TUES,—True treasure (Matt. 6 : 19-25). 
WED. —Care-free life (Phil. 4 : 4-9). 
THURS.—Divine wisdom (Prov. 8 : 10-29). 
FRI.—Labors of love (1 ‘Thess. 1 : 1-7). 
SAT.—How to do it (2 Tim. 4 : 1-8), 











How can we make our lives valuable ? 
Whatis meant by being ** rich toward God "’ ? 
What are we putting into our lives? 


HEN Socrates was on trial for his life 
and had his opportunity to propose 
some alternative jndgment to his 

death, he stated that the best he could do was 
to offer one mina, or about twenty dollars. 
He had spent a long life seeking truth and 
helping others to seek it, but he had never 
sought money and he had always discouraged 
others from seeking it. As he said,—** For 
I spend my whole life in going about and 
persuading you all to give your first and chief- 
est care to the perfection of your souls, and 
not till you have done that to think of your 
bodies, or your wealth; and telling you that 
virtue does not come from wealth, but that 
wealth, and every other good thing which 
men have, whether in public or in private, 
comes from virtue.’’ If we interpret these 
words as Socrates interpreted them we have 
here the description of a worth-while life, 
one that sought the values that abide, the 
things that are worth seeking. 


& 


What many young people call life nowa- 
days is not life at all. It is spending life and 
spending it like a spendthrift. 


** To dine, to dance, to call, to break 
No canon of the social code... 
How many a soul for these things lives 
With pious passion, grave intent, 
While heaven, careless handed, gives 
The things that are more excellent.”’ 


Worrying over life that has gone by and 
that accordingly can never be life again, or 


over life that has not come yet and that can- 
not be life until it comes and runs the chance , 


of being wasted by our using it to worry over 
some more life that lies still farther on—this 
which is the fashion of most of our life is not 
worth-while life at all. Worth-while life is 
life. It is not stroking the mummy of life 
past or trying to look over the topless. wall 
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into life that is not at all as yet. It is just 
living. 
* 


No word of Jesus is clearer than his com- 
mand not to borrow trouble. ‘Sufficient 
unto the day is the ‘evil thereof.” He did 
not say ‘Sufficient unto the day is the good 
thereof." He forbade the use of memory 
and imagination to increase our worry but not 
to increase our joy. A worth-while life is 
one that fills each day with all the good it can 
from past, present and future, but will have 
nothing to do with any evil except the evil 
that is and must be dealt with now, 


** Pollyanna’ knew how to make life worth 
while by being glad and making others glad. 
Have we ever tried the ‘‘game’’?? What is 
there nice and cheerful and kindly that I can 
say? What thing, small or great, can I do 
that will please Christ and some one whomfit 
would please Christ to have pleased ? We shall 
not have to look far for answers to such ques- 
tions and the habit of asking them and of act- 
ing upon the principle which they embody 
without consciously asking them, will make 
life the richest and most worth-while thing in 
the world, 

5 4 


What kind of a life must ue ehind the 
words, ** Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant’?? Is any other kind of life worth 
while ? 


** Must life be ever just escaped, which should 

Have béen enjoyed ?— Nay, might have been 

and would,— 

Each purpose ordered right?’’—Browning. 

‘*The true worth of a man is to be meas- 
ured by the objects he pursues.’’—Aarcus 
Aurelius. 

** An unexamined life is not worth living.” 
— Socrates. 

1 John 2: 15-17. Here is the terse state- 
ment of the life that is and the life that is not 
worth while. 

New York City. 
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The 139th Birthday 
By Francis McKinnon Morton 


AROLD’S slate looked something like 
this as he sat by the window in his 
room, with his fingers busy and his 

forehead all wrinkled up with thoughts— 

1915 . 

1776 139. I2xX12=144. $10.00—$1.20 $8.80, 
139. 

For a few minutes he figured it all over 
again, talking out loud to himself as he 
figured and perspired and wrinkled his fore- 
head up. ‘‘One hundred and _ thirty-nine 
candles, that’s nearly twelve dozen, and 
birthday candles are ten’ cents a dozen, so 
that would be $1.20 for candles and that 
would leave, out of ten dollars, $8.80 for cake 
and ice-cream, and I know Delia could fix a 
lot of ‘eats’ for that much money, ’cause 
I’ve seen her have a pretty big party for less 
than half of that.”” © 

When he went downstairs he walked 
straight into the kitchen and talked things 
over with Delia and found her more than 
willing to fix everything exactly as he had 
planned it. Delia was a good servant, and 
when she promised to fix things just like you 
asked her to that always meant that they 
would be even_a little nicer than you had 
thought about yourself, 

Then, when it was all settled with Delia, 
he went in to see his mother, He was 
whistling when he went in, because he felt 
so sure that his mother would be pleased ; 
she had always taught him to be kind to the - 
servants and he thought she’d be glad that 
he had talked it over with Delia first.. Sure 
enough she was glad, but she had company ; 
so Harold didn’t tell her all about his plans 
and his figures, as he had meant todo, He 
just said, ‘* Mother, do you care how many 
| children I ask to my birthday party? ”’ 

‘*No, dear,’? she answered laughing, 
‘*but I hadn’t supposed that you knew chil- 
dren enough in this strange little village to 
make a birthday party.’’ 

Harold didn’t want to talk it over before 
company so he went on out through the 
village and delivered his invitations ; and 
when he came back, hot and.tired, the com- 
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‘‘——and he said 
‘Rest alone isn’t 


enough for you’ 


9? 


WHEN overwork, worry or 

illness have sapped your 
strength, rest and quiet will help you 
—but yourstill feel you need some- 
thing to rouse the appetite — and 
above all, something to strengthen 
the enfeebled nerves. 


And it is then that many physicians 
will advise rest — and Sanatogen. 
For they know that Sanatogen, 
combining the nutritive qualities of 
a food with the invigorating proper- 
ties of a tonic, will reconstruct the 
wasted tissues, RE-build and RE- 
vitalize and help the enfeebled.sys- 
tem gather up new energy and a 


new fund of health. 


The Right Rev. the Bishop of South- 
ampton writes: 
**It gives me pleasure to bear my testimony 
to the value of Sanatogen as an invigorating 
tonic and restorative. 
ficial.” 


The Rev. A. E. Ballard, D.D., President 

Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Ass'n, writes : 

**1 received great benefit from Sanatogen 

after an attack of acyte indigestion. Hts re- 

cuperative power to a Weakened vitality is 
certainly all it claims in my case. 


Such has been the grateful experi- 
ence of scores upon scores of others 
whose very names must be con- 
vincing. And remembering that 
over 21,000 physicians have testi- 
fied in signed letters to the medical 
profession's belief in Sanatogen, you 
‘ surely can have no hesitancy in 
turning to Sanatogen for the help 
that your system needs. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes from 


$1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congresss 
of Medicine, London, 1913 


It is undoubtedly bene- 


for a free . of “Nerve 

CW Health Regained.” tt you wish 

2, to learn more about Sanatogen be- 
fore you use it, write for a copy. of this boo! beau- 
tfully ill d and ising facts and information 





of the greatest interest. Tear this off asa reminder ‘to address 
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Children at Home 
(Continued from preceding page) 


pany was gone so he announced it all at 
once, . 
** Mother,’’ he said, ‘* I have asked one 
hundred and thirty-nine children to my birth- 
day party.’’ 

His mother gasped. 
find them?”’ - 

**Oh, all around everywhere,’? Harold 
answered proudly, -**Some of ’em I didn’t 
know before and some of ’em you maybe 
won't like much, and lots of ’em can’t speak 
English, but just all of ’em are goin’ to 
be ’Merican citizens some of these days, an’ 
I’m goin’ to make it a ‘patriotic’ party be- 
cause I think I ought to, when my birthday 
is the same as my Country’s birthday.’’ 

**But one hundred and thirty-nine chil- 
dren,’’ interrupted his mother; ‘* what are 
you going to feed them ?”’ 

‘¢ Feed them with my fireworks,’’ answered 
Harold, grinning so wisely that his mother 
knew he had a surprise secret, and just let 
him keep it. 

When the afternoon of the Fourth of July 
came there came with it the whole hundred 
and thirty-nine children that Harold had 
invited, ; 

‘There were Mexicans and Italians and 
Hungarians and other kinds of foreign chil- 
dren among them, and Harold had said truly 
when he said that *‘lots of ’em couldn’t 
speak English,’’ but they all looked as clean 
as they could get themselves and certainly 
they all looked happy. 

Delia set the table out on the lawn and 
when the big birthday cake came in Harold’s 
mother was as surprised and delighted as 
any of the children, .for blazing a-top of 
it were one hundred and thirty-nine pink 
candles, and then .before Delia. and her 
helpers brought out the ice-cream Harold 
made them a birthday speech. 

**You see,’’ he. said, ‘*Our Country’s 
birthday and my birthday come on the very 
same day, and when Uncle Jack sent me ten 
dollars to buy fireworks because I was so 
far from home on my tenth birthday that I 
couldn’t. have a party, I thought. it would 
ke lots,nicer to dave the party, because ypu 
could all come to it; ‘Then, because Our 
Country is ever so much older than I am I 
thought it would be nicer to let the cake be 
for her, because it would have to be big. and 
have lots and-lots more candles on’ it than 
mine. 

‘* In every dish of ice-cream there’s going 
to be a ’Merican flag, and there’s a candle 
for every child here, just to remind us how 
fine it is to live in a great, free country 
where we can all grow up to be lights for 
Our Country if we try,’”’ 

The. children didn’t clap much when he 
got through, because lots of them didn’t 
understand English well enough to know 
what he was saying ; but they all dé under- 
stand the cake and ice-cream, and the pretty 
flags and shining candles and the 4indness 
of Harold’s pleasant face. 

His mother, though, understood the whole 
speech and her eyes were all soft and shiny 
and proud, like mothers’ eyes get when they 
are very proud and happy about something 
their children have done, and she just went 
here and there among the one hundred and 
thirty-nine little children and helped every 
one to have the very kind of a good time he 


**Where did you 





liked most. 

One little brown-eyed Mexican girl said 
when she was ready to go home, ** Oh, I do 
a Our Country so much! She is beeg an’ 
white an’ sweet an’ she haff ’bout one 
meelion rosy lights on her.’’ 

Harold laughed at that, because he knew 
she thought Our Country was a_ birthday 
cake, but mother said the little girl was not 
so far wrong after all, because Our Country 
is big and her mountains are white and her 
green fields sweet, and all of the kind little 
children in America to-day make ‘* bout a 


| meelion rosy lights ’’? for Our Country. 


**Wasn’t it lots better than wasting money 
in fireworks to burn up in a minute ?’’ asked 


| Ifavold that night when they were talking 


the party over, and mother agreed with him 
that it was certainly a great deal better to 
use money to make others happy than it 
was to spend it in selfish gratification. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
“ 


Margaret Stattery’s *“* The Girl in Her 
Teens" is just the book to help you with your 
elass of girls, di may be had from The.Sun- 


The Bauer Chemical (0., 266 Irving Plate., New York day School Times Co., at 50 cents, postpaid. 
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|| Ask Marion Lawrance 





ALBERTA.—Would you be good enough to 
iet me know where I can get stencil work or 
for Sunday-school black- 


bourd work? Also a good publication illus- 
trating the Sunday-school lesson for blackboard 
designs ?—G. ‘T. 

OTHING of this kind is being done 
now, so far as I am aware; but I 
know of one firm that prepares some- 

thing of this kind for day-school use—and 
many of their lessons are applicable to Sun- 
day-school. Address March Brothers, Leb- 
anon, Ohio, and ask for their catalogue. 





RHODE ISLAND.—What would you suggest 
for a course of study to be used at a teachers’ - 
meeting of all grades, sufficiently general to be 
profitable to teachets in agraded school, where 
the lessons are different ?—H. B. C. 

NY of the first-class, up-to-date training 
books for Sunday-school workers 
would be good, for the principles are 

largely the same. Of course, if you are 
using the Graded Lessons you cannot study 
the lesson in a teachers’-meeting, but you 
can open the meeting with a general feature 
that will be equally applicable to all. Many 
schools open such a service with a lesson in 
a training book, like Dr. McElfresh’s *¢ Train- 
ing of Officers and Teachers’’ (Methodist 
Book Concern, 75 cents net), or Professor 
Weigle’s book, **The ‘Teacher and the 
Pupil ’’ (Methodist Book Concern, 50 cents 
net), and then have the teachers divide into 
groups for the study of the lesson or consid- 
eration of their own particular departmental 
or class problems. ‘This is finé, and is being 
used with good success in many localities, 


CONNECTICUT.—We are about to install a 
card index system for keeping the records in 
our Sunday-sehool. Would you be willing to 
give me some advice as to what you consider 
the best system ?—C, B. ‘I. 


BY’ FAR the best way for you is to write 
to a number of Sunday-school supply 

houses, including the one of your own 
denomination, and tell them just what you 
want, They will send you catalogues, or 
sample outfits of card systems of keeping 
records. There are literally scores of sys- 
tems in the market, and a great many people 
find that the best way is to prepare their 
own, The cards are standard size, as you 
know, and come in cases ready for filing. If 
you will take these cards and print upon 
them the information you desire to keep, 
leaving blanks for filling in, it will be better 
than anything you could buy. 

(Continued on next page) 


A Good Thing 


When It Comes Along Don’t Let It Get 
Away From You 








**T really feel that it is hardly possible 
to say too much in favor of Grape-Nuts as 
a health food,” writes a Chicago woman. 

‘*For nine or ten years I had suffered 
from indigestion and chronic constipa- 
tion, caused by the continued use of 
coffee and rich, heavy foods. My ail- 
ments made my life so wretched that I 
was eager to try anything that held out 
a promise of help. And that is how I 
happened to buy a package of Grape- 
Nuts food last spring. 

‘That ended my experiments. For 
in Grape-Nuts I found exactly what i 
wanted and needed. From the day I 
began to use it I noticed an improve- 
ment, and in a very few weeks I found 
my health was being restored. 

‘*My digestive apparatus now works 
partectiy. and chronic constipation has 

een entirely relieved. I have gained 
in weight materially, and life is a very 
pleasant thing to me so long as I use 
Grape-Nuts once or twice aday. I have 
found -by experiment thai if I leave it off 
for a few days my health suffers. 

“A physician in our town has great 
success in treating stomach troubles, and 
the secret of it is that he puts his patient 
on Grape-Nuts food—it always brings 
back the power of digestion.” 

Name given by Postum Co., ‘Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘t The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s‘a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 





interest. 





SUMMER = 
LANGUOR 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a 
lass of cold water makes a 
ealthful and invigorating 

drink. An invaluable tonic, a 

delightful beverage and one of 

best a — : Uw 
energies flag an e spirits 
droop. ; 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


YSTEMATICBILE STUY 


Let us tell you about ~ 
the study of the Bible and methods 
of practical Christian work by cor- 
respondence, which is being received 
more favorably than ever before. We 


are offering 

Eight Distinct Courses 
These courses give a wide range of 
choice, and we are quite confident we 
have a course that will meet your need. 
Our prospectus and other literature, 
which we will be pleased to send you, 
will tell-the story. Address 


The Moody Bible Institute 
Dept. A8, 153-163 Institute Pl., Chicago, Ml.. 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


A Christian Academy 
for Boys and Girls 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson 


First class education in wholesome Christian atmos- 

phere. 

Registered with N. Y. Regents. 

Separate buildings. 

High School courses. 

Beautiful surroundings. 

Seventh and Eighth grades. 

Gymnasium. 

Prepares for college. 

Efficient Christian teachers, 

Loyal to the Bible. 

Kindly supervision. 

Moderate rates. 

Send for free catalog S. 


Wilson Memorial Academy 


Principal, Rev. Walter M. Turmbull, A.B. Nyack, N. Y. 
The Missionary Institute in affiliation. 


-——Preparation for 
Social and Religious Service 
The Schauffler Missionary Training School 


prepares young women of American and foreign 
parentage for social and religious service amon 
their own people ; also for pastors’ secretaries, an 
the various forms of institutional church work. 
Correspond with the Principal, 
Mes. MaryW.Milis,5111 FowlerA 
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USY.S. S. TEACHERS’ COURSES at home, 
leading to graduation. Catalog. Write C. J. 
Burton, Pres. Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 








Now Ready. At all Booksellers. 


Eminently the commentary of 
the people,—it will stimatate 
a . auswer i 
foster study.”"—Dr.. 0. . v 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Sth 
New 


Getting Things from God 


A STUDY OF THE PRAYER LIFE 
| By REV. CHARLES A. BLANCHARD, D.D. 


| 
| Readable, INuminating, Practical, ‘timely! The ripe 
experience and observation of a praying man has en 
riched the pages of this most inspiring volume. 1r2mo, 
“7 pages, paper, 38 cts. net (postage extra, § cts.); 
| cloth, 75 





Ave., 
‘ork. 125 N.Wabash, Chicago 








enet.¢postage extra, 8 cts.). 


| ‘The Bible InstituteColportage Ass’a, N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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| This shows Reed & Barton’s newest 
} style of Individual Communion Tray. 


| absolutely noiseless, Sterling or plated 
| trays. Glass cups; also sterling or plated 


LESSON FOR JULY II (1 Kings 1 : 1 to 2: 12) 


of lini- 

Sook seatied tne 

ye pf ny 45 
its usefulness. 4 
When to cuts, bruises, ose and wound, 
kills the makes and promotes 
rapia healing, Acty promptly in alla pain and re- 


* Absorbine, Jr., ls purely herbal, and therefore 
s it is @ clean, " ponperetea don 





he or leave a greasy 
a Seeder 
"A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE ji) b mallet to x-ur 
Bené for trial bottle 
Sw 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
291 Temple St., 








ee Bee 
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Its patented celluloid lining makes it 


‘silver cups, plain or lined with gold, 
Reed & Barton 
Fifth Avenue and 32d Street, New York 
WILLIAMS PIANOS 


AND ORGANS © _bomes and churches sent on 


approval. Factory prices and easy 
terms. Send for free catalog. State which—piano or or- 
gan. Williams Piano &Organ Co. ,Dept.T,Chicago 


CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Glebe Foraiture Co., Ltd., 23 Park Piace, Northville, Mich 
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OME-MAMING, THE NEW PROFESSION,” is a 100-pp. il- 

H lustrated tats AeA Paes: Home study 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 


ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Homes Economics, 502 W. 69th Sr., Curcaco, ILL. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at: the following rates,payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada. These 
rates include age : 

ive or more copies, either to 
$1 :00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year, 


One copy, five years, $6.00, 
Free Copies 


One free copy addi- 

tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in'a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countriés embraced in‘the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year,.6 Ss. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 Por Qeeat Britain, Mr. J.P ach Downie, 21 

‘or Great Br . «2d. Fre nie, 

Warwick Lane, London, E C., will Pa ws yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadeiphig to the subscrib- 
ers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications 
of The Sunday School Times Company. 


Tue SuNnDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








( Continued from preceding page) 


You can get different colors. Suppose 
ou have one color for the Primaries, another 
the Juniors, another for the Cradle Roll, 
another for the Intermediates, and so on. 
These should all be filed in one case, and 
would be easily kept track of. 
- The simpler your records, the more effect- 
ive they will be, in a sense; that is to say, 
if you require too much, you will find that 
the work will not be kept up as it would if 
you required less, 





NEW JERSEY.—What will help me most in 
seventeen 


developing da 
sixteen into teachers of the boys 
and girls of the Junior Department ?—D. A. H. 
HE boy and girl of seventeen and six- 
teen that you refer to ought to have 
some training in a good Junior De- 
partment first, where the superintendent is 
thoroughly competent to instruct them, In 
other words, they ought to deal with beys 
and girls of nine to twelve, the later years 
being the better, eleven and twelve. There 
is nothing that can take the place of prac- 
tise under these conditions. Then when 
ou put them to work in your school, which 
H understand is a mission school, give them 
scholars of about that age. More and more 
young people are being _ into teaching 
office in the Sunday-school, but the scholars 
they teach should be at least three or four 
years younger than they are. Then another 
thing: you should not give them many 
scholars in a given class, A large number 
will discourage them, and lead to disorder, 
I suggest that you call at the office of your 
State Sunday School Association, 835 Broad 
Street, Newark, and they will be glad to 
give you all the help they can. 





MANITOBA.—Do you think it wise for a 
young married woman to teach a class of girls 
only two or three years younger than hersellt, 
even if she is much older than the girls in every 
way but years? 

2. When a class is composed of perhaps three 
or four sensible, earnest girls, and perhaps the 
same number of frivolous, giddy girls, is it wise 
to class, especially when it seems 
impossible to change them, perhaps because of 


4 their-age? 


3. When a teacher is crowded with other 
work (for reasons she cannot help), and can- 
not entertain or visit her class during the week, 
should she keep the class? 

If, because of that lack of time, she feels she 
is inefficient, should she continue to teach? 
Some may say that the resulis are not always 
visible, but surely after teaching a class for one 
or two years, if there are any results, should 
they not be visible to some extent, at least? If 
there are no visible results, how can a teacher 
know whether she is accomplishing anything or 
not?—J. McC, 

HE latter part of your first question an- 
swers itself, There is no reason why 
this young married woman should not 

teach this class of girls even if she is their 
senior ivy only three or four years, provided, 
as you say, she is much older than the girls 
in every way but age. Much depends upon 
the bearing of the teacher in the presence of 
the class. More and more we are putting 
young people to teach young people, and, 
if the other conditions are all right, this 
ought to be an ideal arrangement in your 
case. 

With regard to the frivolous girls in the 
class, much depends upon the teacher in the 
matter of handling this condition. The 
probability is that if you divide them on that 
basis, putting the sensible girls together and 
the giddy ones together, as you intimate, you 
will have trouble, especially with the less 
sensible half of the class, It would be better 
not to draw this line at all. Take it for 
granted that the frivolous ones, so-called, are 
just full of life; and keep them busy. This 
is probably the key to the situation. When 
one is turning a grindstone he cannot play 
marbles. There will need to be something 
done, however, between the sessions of the 
school to win those girls. There is nothing 
that will’ steady young people like placing 
responsibility upon them. 

The question of keeping the class is a 
matter wholly between the teacher and God. 
The fact of being busy is not sufficient ex- 
cuse. Every one whose life amounts to any- 
thing is busy. It is simply a matter of where 
we are going to put the emphasis, It would 
be better if the teacher could bring the schol- 
ars to her home occasionally, or go to their 
homes, but if this’ is understood, the class 
can go“on without it and be a good class. 
The scholars can meet at each other’s homes 
even if the teacher cannot be present, and 
the teacher can guide them. It would de- 
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o- somewhat on the age of the scholars. 
f the scholars are grown, it might be well 
to take them into consultation in the matter 
of keeping the ciass, 

As to inefficiency, one of the first qualifi- 
cations for a really good teacher is to feel 
inefficient, The teacher who feels thor- 
oughly prepared and qualified is probably 
not :n so happy a state as he imagines. Surely 
there ought to be some results to show, but 
some of the best results in Christian work 
cannot be tabulated by arithmetic. It may 
be that some of your scholars have more of 
the Christ spirit and are kinder in their 


of | homes, easicr to live with, more helpful to 


others, and less self-centered as a result of 
the class. If the teacher will endeavor to 
be the embodiment of the Christ spirit and, 
by genuine helpfulness and affection, secure 
the confidence of the scholars, scme good is 
sure to follow, even though it is not so out- 
wardly manifest as you would like. Our 
business after all is to be faithful,—to do the 
task God gives us to do day by day, where 
we are, under our present surroundings, and 
do it for the glory of his name, leaving the 
results with him. 





NEw YorRK.—Given $§0 a year to promote 
(1) Bible study, (2) attendance, and (3) the 
bringing in of new pupils in our Sunday-school 
of 300 members, located in a downtown section 
of this city, drawing its constituency from a 
mixed population, how would you use this sum 
so that it would yield the largest returns? 
None of the money can be used to pay a Sun- 
day-school worker.—M. A.M, ' 

HE items you mention—Bible study, 
attendance, and bringing in new pupils 
—will receive proper attention when 

the workers in your school get the fullest 
possible vision of what your school may be 
and do. Consequently, spend that money 
upon your workers, 

There are training schools going on at 
various times of the year in your city, under 
the direction of the City Sunday School As- 
sociation, Herbert L. Hill, General Secre- 
tary, Metropolitan Tower. Send just as 
many of your teachers and workers as possi- 
ble to that school. It will do more to solve 
your problems than anything else, because 
you will get a Sunday-school vision there 
that you cannot get elsewhere. 

Set your workers to reading. Suppose 
you call at the Sunday-school office reterred 
to above, and ask them to recommend three 
or four or half-a-dozen of the best books for 
Sunday-school workers to read. Pass these 
among your workers until they have all read 
them, and reported on them at meetings of 
your teachers, I do not know of any ex- 
penditure of money that would be better. 

Then, always send delegates to the City 
and County Sunday School Conventions, and 
to the conventions and institutes of your own 
denomination, Also send as many delegates 
as you are allowed to send to your State 
Sunday School Convention. 

This is the place to begin. If you want to 
build up your school, you must widen and 
deepen the vision of your workers. This 
done, all these other things will follow. 


ad 


Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


256. What is the Storm Psalm ? 

257. Where is the ‘‘ power of the dog ’’ men- 
tioned in the Bible ? 

258. Who heard a voice in the dark tell him 
of an approaching déom ? 

259. What is the saddest of.all the Psalms? 

260. What man locked the skies for three 
years? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
251. Noah, Daniel, and Job (Ezek. 14 : 14). 
252. Hannah, who had been childless, de- 

voted her son Samuel to God, and was 
blessed with three more sons and two 
daughters (1 Sam. 1 : 27, 28; 2: 20, 


21). 
253. David (Psa. 18 : 35). 
254. Doeg the Edomite (1 Sam. 22 : 18, 19). 
255. The fire that Elijah called down on the 
sacrifice on Mount Carmel (1 Kings 
18 : 38). 
PHILADELPHIA. 


385 
HER SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


How Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superin- 
tendent of Chicago Public Schools, 
Spent Her Seventieth Birthday 


One of the most remarkable women 
identified with the work of public educa- 
tion in this country is Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, Superintendent of Chicago 
Schoo She has spent forty-seven 
years in the service of the schools of that 
city. Beginning as a teacher at the age 
of seventeen, she has been Principal, 
Superintendent, Principal of Normal 
School and Professor of Education at the 
University of Chicago. 

How this woman could maintain her 
mental alertness and physical vigor at 
the age of three-score-and-ten and at the 
same time discharge the arduous and 
exacting duties of her position has ex- 
cited wide-spread curiosity. She recently 
celebrated ee seventieth birthday, and 
the ‘‘Chicago Tribune”’ took advantage 
of the occasion to extract from her some 
information as to her mode of life and her 
daily habits. In order to get a line on 
her daily conduct the ‘ Tribune” reporter 
asked her to tell just what she did on her 
birthday. She thereupon gave a sche- 
dule showing just how she spent every 
moment from 5 A.M. until 9:15 P.M. In 
this schedule appeared the following sig- 
nificant item: 

‘*7:30 A.M, to 7:50 A.M.—Ate break- 
fast consisting of a shredded wheat ’bis- 
cuit and a cup of black coffee.” 

Could anything be more significant of 
the simple life and sane dietetic habits 
that have enabled Mrs, Young to be true 
to her name at an age when most persons 
are retired from active labor in any field? 
The shredded wheat biscuit gave her all 
the strength-giving nutriment needed 
for a half day’s work with the least tax 
upon her digestive powers. Twoof these 
biscuits with milk or cream make a com- 

lete, perfect meal, supplying all the 

y-building elements in the whole 
wheat grain, steam-cuoked, shredded and 
baked. 

On such a diet as this a person is able 
to go to work with clear, active brain 
and enough bodily strength to tackle the 
work of the day without physical] exhaus- 
tion. It is better for the brain worker 
than meat or eggs, much more easily di- 
gested and much cheaper. If one needs 
more laxative elements than are supplied 
by the shredded wheat biscuit he may get 
it in healthy and wholesome combina- 
tions with berries or other fresh fruits. 
These ‘‘little loaves” of baked whole 
wheat are ready-cooked, ready-to-serve 
and may be obtained of any grocer. 








Anthony 
Comstock 
Fighter 


By 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Some Impressions of a Lifetime of 
Adventure in Conflict with 
the Powers of Evil. 


An authorized biography of this great 
fighter for purity. The story is one of 
life-and-death adventure, moral and phys- 
ical heroism, and incomparable achieve- 
ment, During the more than thirty years 
in which Mr. Comstock has been working 
for the suppression of vice he has destroyed 
nearly fifty tons of vile books, over 25,000 
pounds of stereotype plates, two and a 
half million obscene pictures, and over 
12,000 negatives. The detailed account 
of how all this was done is a most thrilling 
and remarkable story. : 


$1.25, postpaid 
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A Bible Institute of College Grade 


Departments of Theology, Missions, Methods. Broad 
curriculum. Faculty of distinguished leaders and rec- 
ognized specialists. Interdenominational, ev_ngelical. 

or college and non-college men and women _ Address 


for catalog and correspondence, Dean Nathan ‘ 
Wood, Gordon Bible Institute, Boston, Mass. 














CAN OR WILL? 
—OR BOTH? 


The old way of putting it: 
“Will you teach a class?” 


The new way of putting it ; 
“Can you teach a class?” 


The in-earnest teacher wants to answer both ques- 
tions in the affirmative : 


“J can and / will teach a class.” - 


MANY 
ARE WILLING 


And many are able, but there is a great call for many 
more who are both willing and able. 


Perhaps some of your co-workers are willing, yes, 
and perhaps they are doing the best they know how. 
And yet you see a lack of something in their work. 
You know that The Sunday School Times might be 
used, under God, to supply all that they need, turn- 
ing aimless effort into profitable service. 


AN YOU 
ND WILL YOU 


Give a small portion of your time to the extension 
work of The Sunday School Times? 


We shall count it a privilege to.send you upon re- 
quest a package of specimen copies for distribution 
among possible subscribers, or, 


HAT IS BETTER 


Why not make a gift of The Sunday School Times to 
some friend or friends who, you feel, need its help? 
Our introductory subscription rate of 25 cents for 
three months or 50 cents for six months will enable 
you to do this at a very small expense. 


If you give them a six-months’ introductory subscrip- 
tion now, it will be renewable about the first of the 
year ; and they will, we confidently trust, become so 
attached to the paper that they will want it through- 
out 1916. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Please Ask for Book Department Catalogue. 
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For Those Doing Graded Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


CONNECTICUT.—Would you advise the use 

of the in the 

when teaching the missionary lessons ?— 
A. K. 


M. A, 
HE use of the sand-map in the Primary 
department with any idea of locating 
places in a geographical sense is out of 


order. ‘lhe use of the sand-board in pictur- 


| ing a story is permissible, providing, of course, 


there are but a few children in the class, or 
that there are several sand-boards for use with 
small groups. Care must be taken, however, 
not to have the attention of the pupils cen- 
tered upon the objects to the exclusion of 
their being benefited by the story. 

The curio boxes issued by The Missionary 
Education Movement, but obtainable from 
your own denominational Sunday - school 
missionary board, are good, enpecany ** Mis- 
sionary Object Lessons for Children, Japan,’’ 
and ‘** Missionary Object Lessons for Chil- 
dren, American Indian.’’ ‘These are to be 
used independently of the sand-board, but 
can be used in connection with one if so 
desired. For a study of how to use the sand- 


| table in the proper fashion, the Beginners 








and Primary teachers would find great help 
in attending the kindergartens in their own 
neighborhood, 





OHIO.—We have a committee on temperance 
in our Sunday-school, with the hope that we 
can help our teachers not only for Temperance 
Sunday, but bring to the pupils temperance 

ing throughout the year. Where can 
we obtain help in making up our lists of leaflets 
and books ?—-A. L. T. 


HERE are certain national organizations 
whose addresses should be permanent 
with your committee, and whose lite:a- 

ture you should receive as issued, notably 
the following : 

The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House, 3 East 14th Street, New 
York City. 

‘The Scientific Temperance Federation, 36 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Evanston, Ill. 

International Reform Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Anti-Saloon 
Washington, D. C. 

‘The Anti-Cigarette League of America, 
1119 Woman’s Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


League of America, 


obtained by writing to the Sunday-school 
board of your own denomination, and to 
similar boards of other churches if you desire 
to go outside of your own church. Many of 
these issue monthly bulletins, which you can 
obtain for small cost, and pamphlets and 
leaflets on many subjects can also be obtained 
from them for a few cents. You can also 
obtain from the national organizations above 
referred to a list of desirable maps, wall 
charts, and pledges. 

Books that are especially desirable for the 
use of teachers are ‘*The Gulick Hygiene 
Series,’’ (Ginn and-Co.) which include books 
on the following subjects : 


Good Health (40 cents), 
Emergencies (40 cents). 

Town and City (50 cents), 

The Body at Work (50 cents). 
Control of Body and Mind (50 cents.) 


Certain chapters are of more value to Sun- 
day-school teachers than other chapters. If 
your committee would study these books 
carefully, together with the references which 
they contain, an interesting course in tem- 
perance teaching could be brought before 
your teachers in conference. These books 
should be especially studied by the teachers 
of the Junior department, and where the 
Primary and Junior teachers are meeting 
week by week, or even in monthly confer- 
ences, this study is proving of great value. 

If to these books are added ‘‘ The King 
and His Wonderful Castle,’’? by George P. 
Brown (Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 35 cents), and **A Song of 
Life,’’ by Margaret Warner Morley (McClurg, 
$1.25), the elementary teachers would have 





a background to their teaching which would 
be invaluable. 

In addition to obtaining these addresses 
and keeping constantly in touch with the 
temperance question, which is ever chang- 
ing, see that your committee and teachers 
read the temperance column in The Sunday 
School Times by Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, 
and the many special articles that appear in 
each quasterly temperance number, 


< 
Home Department Questions 
Discussed by Charles E. Schenck 


Secretary of the Home Department Committee 
of the Illinois Sunday School Association 


What is the Township Plan for Home De- 
partment work? 
i ter schools of a township elect a towa- 
ship superintendent, who in turn ap- 
ts points from each school an assistant 
and Visitors. Once a quarter there is a 
** Visitors’ meeting,’’ and tesults are re- 
orted by representatives of each school. 
enominational lines are respected, and 
overlapping effort is avoided. In some 
places, especially in rural communities, the 
‘Township’ Plan has proved most practicable. 





State specifically some classes of people who 
cannot well attend Sunday-school. 
NVALIDS, nurses, the aged, many mothers, 
physicians, drug-store clerks, restaurant 
and hotel employees, servants, railroad 
men, street-car men, liverymen, cab drivers, 
cheuffeurs, commercial travelers, firemen, 
policemen, telegraphers, messenger boys, 
telephone employees, soldiers, sailors, the 
deaf, the blind, patients in asylums and other 
institutions, night workers, and those who 
live too far away from aschool. Doubtless 
there are other groups in some communities. 





‘TENNESSEE.—Is the Home Department car- 
ried on independently of the regular Sundav- 
school. or should all offerings go into the 
treasury of the school ? 

Dovs the Home Department have a secre- 
tary and treasurer for its own work, or do the 
Vistois turn over their reports and money to 
the Home Department Superintendent, and 
she make all reports to the Sunday-school ?— 
W. C. F. 


HOME Department should not be car- 
ried on independently of a school, 





because it is a part of the school, 
and should be loyal to it. In most depart- 
ments the offerings go into the school’s 


The church temperance societies are many, | “©*S"tY, the school in turn furnishing the 


and the names and addresses of these can be | W#rterlies and paying incidental running 


| expenses. 


An ideal plan, used in an in- 
increasing number of schools, is for a school 
to pay all expenses of its Home Department, 
thus allowing all offerings of the department 
to go to missions or other benevolent ob- 
jects. 

2. A large department might well have a 
secretary and treasurer, but in the average 
department it is not advisable. The Home 
Department Superintendent receives reports 
and offerings from the Visitors, keeps the 
permanent records, and makes quarterly re- 
ports to the school. 





OREGON.—I am superintendent of a Home 
Department of ninety members, and desire to 
obtain items which would be helpful and stimu- 
lating to our ten Visitors. I have in mind 
a loose-leaf traveling sc containing 
interesting items, to go regularly the rounds of 
all the Visitors during each quarter, the items 
to be changed each quarter, of course. Kindly 
give names and addresses of such publications, 
other than ‘The Sunday School Times, as regu- 
larly print such articles.—G. H. G. 

HIS is an.enterprising new plan, and it 
will be suggestive to many superin- 
tendents. 

In addition to. The Sunday School Times 
the following périodicals are among those 
that regularly contain valuable Home De- 
partment material : 

The Home Department Magazine, Pilgrim 
Press, Boston and Chicago; Margaret Slat- 
tery, contributing editor; 24 cents per year. 

The Home and School, American Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia; Mrs. Flora 
V. Stebbins, editor of the Home Department 
section ; 50 cents per year. j 





The Home Department Quarterly, Visitors’ 











" Sunday-school. 
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edition, the Methodist Book Concern, Cin- 
cinnati; 25 cents per year. 

The Home Department Visitors’ Edition 
of The Com énsive Quarterly, David C, 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. ; 25 cents 
per year. 

Many denominational houses publish Home 
Department quarterlies. Some of these have 

ages for members. Nearly all the State 

Sunday School Association papers contain 
occasional Home Department items, and 
several feature the work regularly. 


~ 
Adult Class Questions 
Discussed by W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent of the International Sunday 
School Adult Department 


1f a member of an adult class is a Home De- 
it Visitor, where should his membership 
be counted? 

NE of the purposes of the Home De- 
partment is to induce its members to 
attend the’ regular sessions of the 

It would therefore seem 
that an attending member held a higher rank 
than a home member. If this conclusion is 
true it would seem that he should be counted 
in the adult class membership. He might be 
called an officer of the Sunday-school and 
counted as such, and accordingly become an 
‘*honor member ”’ of the adult class. 





CANADA.—Having waited in vain ‘for our 
school to take up Home. Department work, we 
(The A. B. C. for Women) are now starting the 
work in connection with our class. Our class is 
divided into sections, —one responsible for each 
month. Each section can supplv Visitors, We 
have sent letters to Cradle Roll mothers and 
to newcomers, and are making calls to follow 
up. This has been done thus far under the 
Devotional Committee.. Should we continue 
in this way? We mean to have a meeting once 
a month for review of lessons. Can we not 
unite the two classes in fellowship and use 
the A. B.C. organization successfully ?—E. M. B. 

OUR plan for making..the Organized 
Adult Class responsible for the women 
who are members of the Home Depart- 

ment is most commendable. 

There can be no objection to continuing 
the work under the supervision of the devo- 
tional committee. It might be well, how- 
ever, for you to divide the work by appoint- 
ing an extension committee to have charge 
of your Home Department interests. This 
will be especially advisable if either. the class 
or the Home Department membership be- 
comes large. 

Wherever practicable it can only do good 
to have the Home Deépartmentand the Adult 
Class members meet together either socially, 
for the review of lessons, or for prayer, It 
would seem to me that a monthly meeting 
is not too frequent, 





Will you please give me the chief results of 
the Adult Class Brotherhood Conference 
recently-held at Buffalo ? 

HE rapid growth of men’s Bible classes, 
the organization of men’s brother- 
hoods, and the promotion of other 

forms of organization for the men of the 
church, had led to some duplication of effort, 
unnecessary multiplicity of machinery, and 


. consequent loss of efficiency. -The resolu- 


tions unanimously passed by the conference 
are the best expression of what was actually 


: accomplished. 


At an informal conference of Adult Bible 
Class and Brotherhood leaders of the United 
States and Canada, held in Buffalo, New 
York, December 15 and 16, 1914, at which 
there were present fifty delegates, the follow- 
ing paper was unanimously adopted : 

In the light of the present conditions in 
the church with regard to men’s organiza- 
tions and work, and in view of the need 


1. To conserve the work already done by 
Brotherhoods, Bible classes, leagues, clubs, 
etc. 

2. Toconserve the energies of men through 

Avoiding duplication of organization 
and progress ; 

Simplification of organization ; 

increased efficiency. 

3. To cover the whole field of men’s needs 
and responsibilities, 





4. To reach every congregation with a 
men’s organization— 

We recommend as a practical ideal toward 
which all churches are invited to work an 
organization under the general direction of 
the local church leadership of men of the 
congregation, in which a proper program of 
religious training to meet the needs of the 
men shall be provided, and through which a 
complete program of Christian activities shall 
be undertaken. 

The form of organization may be : 


A men’s department of the church, or 

An organized men’s Bible Class, or 

A men’s organized Bible Class depart- 
partment, or 5 

A Brotherhood, or 

Any similar organization which meets the 
needs of the local church. 


In view of the present situation in commu- 
nions where the ideal as presented above is 
not now practicable, we recommend as a 
step in the direction of this ideal the affilia- 
tion of all existing organizations of men 
within the local congregation, under a gen- 
eral representative committee, responsible 
to the leadership of the church, and charged 
with the task of correlating the social, edu- 
cational and service programs of these exist- 
ing organizations. 

We recognize that no one of these organi- 
zations can be vital or permanent without 
adequate instruction in the Iloly Scriptures, 
social fellowship, and a comprehensive pro- 
gram of Christian service for the individual, 
the community, the nation and the world; 
believing that the objectives in study and 
service need to be definitely stated, we rec- 
ommend that steps be taken to determine 
what the curricuda of study and programs 
of service should include. 

We recommend also: 


1. The affiliation of such organizations 
within their own communion in communi- 
ties, state or provinces, and nationally and 
internationally. 

2. The federation of such organizations 
interdenominationally in communities, states 
or provinces, and nationally and interna- 
tionally. 


% 


Teacher-Training Questions 


Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


bats envelop Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association. 


We will have a meeting of our State Teacher- 
Training Committee and I should like the bene- 
fit of your *xperience along one or two lines. 
We have done almost nothing with seals in our 
state, and I believe we ought to do,a good deal, 
What would be the suggestion of your experi- 
ence as to the method ef bentoning this effort ? 
What subjects, for instance, would be likely to 
make the strongest appeal? Would it be the 
Semen? specialization, or the Advanced 
Bible 


t i seal plan is an effective way to pro- 
mote the study of the Advanced teacher- 
training courses and_ specialization 
books. The method used with large success 
in one state is to urge all students to begin 
with the First Standard teacher-training 
course, and for that work to confer a diploma 
on which six seals are outlined, This means 
that the student is expected to cover the 
ry ue with appropriate seals. A keystone- 
shaped seal is attached to the diploma for each 
subject of the Advanced course, a red seal is 
given for the principles of teaching, blue for 
child study, gold for Bible study, silver for 
soul-winning studies, purple for missions, 
green for Sunday-school methods. 

Church history is used as the step from the 
full sealed diploma to the International Ad- 
vanced diploma. A circular seal. outline 
marked ‘‘specialization’’ is also on the first 
diploma, and an appropriate seal is attached 
for the study of any one of the specialization 
courses. A specialization seal is offered to 
Sunday-school executives, a different seal for 
teachers in the several departments of the 
school, and also for the Home Department 
and Rural Department workers. 

Of the spgcialization courses the elementary 
seems to make the strongest appeal. This is 
probably duc to the fact that more attention 
has been given to the development of ele- 
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mentary department teachers than of any other 
section of the school. 

Of the Advanced course studies, the Bible 
and missions are the most popular. 





GeorctA.—I have * Legion of Honor,” by 
Dr. Hamill, and several teacher-training books, 
but for the class I have I want som sim- 

than Dr. Hamill’s Bible study part of the 


k ; moreover, that is too condensed to suit |. 


the conditions I have to meet. My class is 
made up of grown folks who have never taken 
any Bible study, and Dr. Hamill’s book looks 
too hard to them. My class does not seem how 
to want to teach, but to study the Bible so as to 
understand it.—J. B. L. 
+4 EGION of Honor,’’ text-book by Dr. 
Hamill, has been largely used in the 
Middle West and South, and is a 
good book. There are a number of other 
excellent approved teacher-training courses ; 
some of them have specially attractive Bible 
séclions. 

Perhaps your denominational Sunday- 
school Board has a course that would meet 
your need, Write to the secretary for cir- 
culars of information, If the course offered 
by your Board is not satisfadtory, look: over 
the books listed in this paper on May 1, 
Some of these courses are simple and very 
popular, 

f the class desires to pursue a course in 
Bible study, and not a complete teacher- 
training course, one of the best books for 
the purpose is ‘* Manual of Bible yoy 
(Methodist Book Concern, $1.50), by Dr. 
Blaikie. I believe, however, that it would 
be better to have them take the regular First 
Standard teacher-training cqurse, with the 
incentives that would come from the exam- 
inations with diploma and . graduation, and 
follow this preliminary course with a study 
of Blaikie’s book, which could be regarded 
as one part of the Advanced teachet-training 
course, 





Are the Standard teacher-training courses 
adopted as required studies by any colleges ? 
If so, are they regarded as a specially helpful 
feature ? 

UITE a number of colleges and normal 
schools use the First Standard teacher- 
training courses, and some of these 

have classes also in the Advanced work. 

A college professor who has taught the 
First Standard course for several years as a 
required study for freshmen and sophomores 
says, ‘* The course is well adapted in its gen- 
eral plan and scope for college students. It 
is a splendid ‘introductory study. Most of 
the students are in need of the fundamental 
knowledge set forth in this course. Most of 
the students come from; Christian homes ; 
nevertheless, they. have not been instructed 
thoroughly about the library composing the 
Bible. ‘The same can be said of the geog- 
raphy of the Bible, The traits of the pupils 
and the qualifications of the teacher are 
truths that are vital and are appreciated by 
students. Many of our students enter the 
teaching profession, 

‘*The universal idea of the course had its 
appeal. The fact that the course is approved 
by the State Sunday School Association is 
influential in making it popular, as the Sun- 
day-school movement is regarded as one of 
the most potent in modern Christianity. It 
is the big thing in the right direction that 
counts,’’ 





As a pastor I am of course concerned to have 
a well-prepared corps of teachers. It is a ques- 
tion with me whether I should time 
other activities to devote to the trajning course. 
Can you tell me some advantages other pastors 
have found in the teacher-training class? 

PASTOR who has conducted a number 
of trajning classes in recent years tells 
us of five benefits that have come to his 

work through the training classes : 

‘*1, A more efficient force of teachers. 

‘2, A more enthusiastic corps. of workers 
and officers, ‘ 

‘3. A wide-awake and up-to-date Sunday- 
school, : 

‘*4. A broader minded class of Sunday- 
school teachers and officers. They learn to 
take an interest not only in the local school, 
but in the great Sunday-school work of the 
county, the state, and the world. My school 
is the smallest school in the town, and still 
had more delegates at the state and county 
conventions than the other four schools put 
together. 

‘*5. It has helped me. ' Preparing to teach 
these classes in the teacher-training courses 
keeps me personally wide-awake and up-to- 
date. I do not know anything else that 
could help me so much.”’ 











Amazin Bargain!}| 


Genuine Stand ard ible Oliver Typewriter 
—the very latest Model 5, with back spacer, tabu- 
lator, color writi ng-ruling device, disappearing indi- 
cator. Nothing lacking—metal case, tools, instruc- 
tion book. Life guarantee. We have 


sold 26,000. 

PREE TRIAL—No Advance 
Pay ment. Send a little bit each 
month until our very small price 
is paid. © interest—no red 
tape. Send for our amazing 
Bargain Offer and FREE ‘l'ype- 
{writer Book to-day. No obli- 
gation. 

riters Distributing Syndicate! 
Wabash Avenue, Ch 











POCONO MANOR INN | 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. POCONO MANOR, PA. 


Under Quaker management ; 1,800 feet above sea 
level ; 800 acres ; finest scenery in Pocono Moun- 
tains ; table, water and Friendly environment ; pri- 
vate baths ; exhilarating golf, tennis and bowling ; 
ample garage ; fine stone roads. Attractive private 
cottages are also for rent for the season.M.E.Deagler 














“‘A ‘One Book Library’ for 
Sunday-School Workers ’’ 
How to Conduct 
a Sunday-School 
By MARION LAWRANCE 


Secretary of the International Sunday 
hool Association. 








Rewritten and Revised. New edition. 
‘Thoroughly up-to-date. 

“He is a wise worker who will 
adapt as well as adopt what he 
reads. These pages are filled 
with details, specific and prac- 
tical, for which a host of work- 
ers have longed and prayed. 
The book gives the cream of 
life-long experience and ob- 
servation. It will become a 
text-book for instruction and 
reference in many a Sunday- 
school, institute, assembly, 
college and seminary. _ In its 
concrete details lies its unique 
and practical service. Every 
superintendent, teacher, pas- 
tor, officer should own it.” 


$1.25 postpaid 


The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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(Lesson for July t1) June 26, 1915 


War and Famine Besiege Jerusalem 








“Then behold them that are sick with famine!”—Jeremiah 14:18. | 








“And when it was morning the east wind brought the locusts.” —Exodus 10:13. | 





Herald, by mail and by visitors from abroad, that 
the land made sacred to the world by the Life 
which spent itself there for mankind has not remained un- 
scathed by the war of the nations, 
We give below two very informative letters and other 
material which have come direct to us from Jerusalem: 


y startling information is brought to the Christian 


Jerusalem, April 16, 1915. 
$ IIE Holy City is in the grip of a threefold visita- 
tion, While war has prostrated and impover- 
ished the country, pestilence has appeared and 
famine is raging. 
now living in the City of David have the reople of Jerusa- 
Jem seen so much of sorrow, pri- . 
vation and suffering as today. 


Not in the memory of the oldest person - 





7 


higher.) ‘* These have laid their innumerable eggs, and 
the development of their brood portends the greatest calam- 
ity that has visited Palestine in half a century. However, 
the government has taken energetic steps, and issued an 
order for all adult males between the uge’ of fifteen and 
sixty to collect these unhatched eggs, imposing upon each 
twenty kilos’ weight, to be delivered in a given time, that 
thus the insect ravages may be averted. ‘ 
‘* BERTHA VESTER,”’ 
Another correspondent in Jerusalem, who is actively in- 
terested in the relief work, sends us this letter : “9 
-**Can you not interest the Ametican people in the Moham- 
médan women and children of Jerusalem? ‘The. husbands 
-.. >» are all in the army and the gov- 
ernment can.do nothing for 





** We are most grateful to the 
Christian Herald for the gener- 
ous gift it sent for the relief of 
the poor in and around Jerusa- 
lem. It was indeed a godsend. 
We have been very busy since it 
arrived and now the money has 
nearly all been distributed, and 
you will no doubt get a personal 
report of the work accomplished, 
About three weeks ago the money 
arrived, and when we heard of 
it we were overjoyed, knowing A 
how welcome it would be to the L 
poor of Jerusalem. The com- 
munities were notified to send in lists of 
their poor, When the news became known 
there was a frantic rush of the sufferers to 
have their names registered,’’ 

(the utmost care was exercised in tabu- 
lating the lists so that there should be no 
duplication, in order to insure the widest 
possible relief. ) 

** It was a trying ordeal to live throug! 
and it was ST cad when at last t 
Jetusalem allowance Was used up. Satur- 
day last was a very hartowitig day, with a 
crowd of poor, sick and sad women, with 
erving babies in their arms, and elder chil- 
dren clinging to their skirts, all clamoring 
for help, and we unable to alleviate their 
distress. 

‘*Many of the fortunate ones, who re- 
ceived tickets and were paid at the consu- 
late, returned to tell us of their joy, and 
to show us the shirts and shoes they had 
bouglit ; others bought shoes for their hus- 
bands. 

‘*Mr, Warren, of Three Oaks, Mich.. 
sent us a timely gift of $1,000, $700 of 
-which he wished to be used for the néeay 
Samaritans in Nablous, and $300 for the ~ 
poor in Jerusalem. We Lought 4(800 
pounds of lentils and distributed them and 
bread for many weeks to the poor. The 
applicants went away. satisfied, and you 
may be sure it reached the neédy; for 
nothing but absolute poverty. would be 
drawn by such a gift. We visited ‘them, 
and when they were ill orin want we pro- 
vided for them as far as we could, * That 
fund is now exhausted, and with busi*ess 
tied up as it now is, we find it impossible 
to continue, as the demands from: these 
pitiable people keep increasing, 

‘** We are employing a great many of the 
poor girls and women in lace-making, and 
so enabling them to find a mezns of sup- 
port The need is becoming overwhelm- 
ing, however, and we cannot face it alone. 
Will you not help us again in His Nome? 

** We have just returned from visiting one of the disap- 
pointed families, who were unable to get any help because 
their names were presented too late. The old mother 
came to show us the way. We found one daughter had 
been bedridden for twenty years, Another daughter is a 
dwarf; and somewhat feeblée-minded ; the third daughter 
used to support the family by sewing. The work-rooms 
are closed at present, and the son, who also aided in their 
support, is serving his country. They did not want charity, 
they wanted work; but we had none to give them. We 
filled a basket with bread and meat and eggs and vege- 
tables and took it to them. This is only one case out of 
many.’’ . 

(The photograph of swarming locusts seems to show only 
a scattered multitude, but these we:2 nearest the lens, the 
great solid masses that often blotted out the sun flying 





their poor. The well-to-do and 
the rich cannot buy much, 


Ae 
? ve oes} - : t io eons ? 





tograph of the swarms of locusts which passed from north to south over Jerusalem this April, 
often blotting out the sun, to settle on the surrounding country 


on account of the high prices and lack of food; \but the 
poor are starving !. Begging is useless, as there is no one 
of whom to beg. All -institutions from which help might 
come are closed, 

‘*The Mohammedan women, as you know, are ignorant 
and helpless, and absolutely dependent upon the men of 
the family. So now they sit behind their barred windows, 
hungry, and their little ones crying for bread. To-day a 
poor woman was crying aloud in the streets for bread ; she 
had not had a mouthful for four days. Outside of our 
window there were hundreds begging for bread at one 
time. .As soon as they would see any one appear they 
weuld all drop to their knees and- lift up their hands in 
supplication, 

** The locusts are now so thick that they obscure the sun. 
Soon there will-not be a leaf left in the country! Itis now 


and devour all foliage and crops. 


reported that they have destroyed all gardens and are now 
eating the bark off the fruit-trees. The locusts are coming 
by the millions, and if the fight against them is not success- 
ful it means a dreadful famine in the land. ‘The Turkish 
soldiers are working for this purpose from ‘Tiberias to 
Ilebron, a distance of ninety miles. This requires much 
money, both for feeding the men and for the means of ex- 
terminating the insects. : 

**Who knows what will be the next calamity to befall 
us? :We. have had three visits from these pests, and it 


> means quick work to get rid of them; for they infect even 


the water, if care is not taken at once to wash all terraces 
and roofs, | : c 

** Last, but not least of our troubles, there is an epi- 
demic of typhus.in Jerusalem, and as we have no Board 


, of Health, we avoid riding in the rickety old wagons 


and thus save the old horses and try to take care of © 
ourselves, . The Red Cross. Hospital keeps us busy, as 
te it is always more than crowded with 
typhus and small-pox patients, the respon- 
sibility being even greater than for. ordi- 
nary illness. ._ ee ey ; 
‘* Today a regiment of soldiers passed 
in front of our house, begging for water. 
' . We gave them one tankful and then had 
to stop, as the rainfall is eight inches short 
this year; and with the increased popula- 
" tion, it is a serious matter to be too gener- 
ous with water, 

‘* If one has plenty of gold for.the pres- 
ent time he can keep from starving, but 
there are thousands who haven’t a cent, 
and are facing starvation. Within the last 

‘.. hour I have just heard of three old women 

. .. who have shut themselves in their room to 
die. . Also.of six-young girls, who could 
not ebtain sufficient food to keep them 
alive, and’ wlio had died. One eg 
woman has beén ne he to feed seven hun- 
dyed and fifty children a day. All she 

' can give them is one’piece of bread Whd'a 
Tittle soup one day, anda little fruit the 
next. Mary of these children die because 
théy try to share their small portion with 
other members ‘of their’ families. The 
only meat wé can occasionally get is:a 
little lamb; which is very nice; ‘bat not 
good’ for steady diet.”. Cliickens are be- 
coming 4 gréat treat, and beef is not to be 
thought of. ‘Out vegetables are spinach 
and 'cusa (a kind of squash). The oranges 
have been delicious, but, sad to’ relate, 
will not last niuch.longer. © Oranges are 
cheap, but éverything else is sold at war 
prices. It is reported that: the orange 
groves will'die from lack of means to irri- 
gate them. We have ‘to be most careful 
about the preparation of: food and water, 
and eat nothing ‘that has ‘not been first 
boiled, not even the oranges. No tea, 
coftee, rice; flour or sugar’ can bé secured 
in Jerusalem.”’ : 

If there’ is any spot'on the earth which 
will awaken a° quicker and deepér ‘atid 
more active concérn when suffering lays 
siege thereto, itis the Land of:the Book, 
the Holy Land: Changed as its :popula- 
tion is, unwelcome to us as is its govern- 
ment, nevertheless Palestine is -whete 
Christ lived, and its people, whoever they 
ate to-day, have a pecaliar aud undeniable 
claim pon our. sympathy. and. interest. 
Moreover, the teeming population of Jeru- 
salem, and the peasantry-of the hills and 
plains, are caught in-a calamity that seems 
to outdarken the suffagiing, in any section 
of Europe, caused by the'war. And we 

bespeak from our readers an. outburst of generosity in their 
behalf such as will testify to our love and obedience to that 
compassionate Saviour who himself wept over Jerusalem. 


& 


HE fund being raised by the Christian Herald Family 
for the relief of widows and orphans of the war jis 
now at work in Belgium, France, England, Hol- 

land; Austria, Germany, Palestine, Galicia, Poland, and 
Servia, We wish to get more money into Poland and 
Paléstine at the earliest. possible moment, and also to 
Servia and wherever else the war has left its blight, “The 
need is acute’ everywhere. The extent of it in Poland is 
so appaliing that for the moment we are bending every 
energy to help the widows: and orphans in that territory 
ere it is too late. 





Address all remittances to WIDOWS AND ORPHANS RELIEF FUND, Christian Herald, 500 Bible House; New York 














